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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 


University, in New England, or any special information | 


about such schools, their methods and expense, as/| 
may be readily obtained. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 





Stammering. 


School for the correc jon, af all } 
circular, address E. J. EK. THORP E Principal. 
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NEWTON C ENTR E, Mass. 
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| MANTELLO PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“Aren't they cute, and only. 50 cents for half a 
dozen.” 3 inches square; made from life or cabinet 
photographs; satisfaction guaranteed ; first-class work, 
equal to any $8.00 cabinets, © extra ¢ harge for chil- 
dren. Send 5 Sa e stamp for sample (Oliver Wendell 
Holmes). HOLTON, 8 Summer Street, Boston. 


Football Suit $2. 


BY MAIL. 


Padded Knee Pants Made 
of Canvas, White, Brown or Drab, 
| $1. 25. Postage loc. Canvas dag kets 
to mateh pants, with lace complete, 
Tec. Postage lc. tive chest and 
| waist measure and mention color 

desired, Full line of sweaters $2up. 


F. K. KINGMAN, 
96 Commercial St., Boston. 
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Cc eee ial C oll ege, 1 Beacon 
St., Boston (/lorsendforcircular. 

State College, Kinesron, R. 1. 

Courses of instruction in Language, History, Art and 

Science, Mechanics, Wood and Iron Work, Agriculture 

and Hortic ulture. E.rpense, including board, $10 per year. 


Colby Academy, New Lonpon, N. H. 

Health and Education ina beautiful New England town. 

Five complete courses of study. <A college course for 

young women, Steam heat in all the buildings. 

Fymassiun. $200 a year. Send for a cate slogue. 
. GILK, Pres. 





Fine 
Rev. 





Powder Point School, puxnvury, Mass. 





Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Héme 
life. Elementary Classes for Young Boys. L —_ 
ries F. B. KNarp, S. B. 





Williston Seminary, rEastuamrron, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical — 
heated by steam. Fall term pee iat 

Address REV. WM. GALLAG TER, Palsstens, 


Mt. Holyoke College, sourn Hap.Ley, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art, L br: ry, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. y- 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, 184. Board and tuition, $250. 
MRS. E. 8S. MEAD, President. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 
Music, Elocution, Languages, Sciences. 
College, Business, Scientific School. 
Capital recreation. Pgs nses low. 
F. W. ERNST 
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Beautiful situation. 

—_ FOr Cc atalogue. 
. M., Prineipal. 





WESTFIELD, Mass. 
State Normal School. 
Prepares good teachers for good places. Annual ex- 
pense for ladies $150. For ge nee men $160. For cata- 
fogue address, J. GREENOUGH, Prin. 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal privileges for both sexes. Hospitals and Dis- 

pensaries anreeny, pres. 2 

wth. AUGUSTUS P. ARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
Catalogue oan 517 Shawmut Avenue. 


The Maine State College, Orono, Me. 

A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of study: Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Fuel: 
neering, Pharmacy. Tuition and rooms dices 
annual expenses, including boert, s $175, Military Arti. 
A. W. KRIS, Precblent. 
Boston, Mass., Franklin Square. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading cee of America.) 


Founded by Eben Tourjée. AELTEN, Director. 
Send for Prospec tus, tiving fit oes 
FRA . HALE 














NK V », General Manager. 
BOSTON Students thoroughly prepared for 
TRAINING : ee 
Ta and for Publie Performance. 
SCHOOL Central Location. Catalogue Free. 
OF Geo. H. HOWARD, A. M., Director, 
MUSIC. Music w hee] Boston. 





BosToON, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 


pre pares s pupils for all colleges and | 
scientific schools. Its certiticate admits to colleges 
accepting ce rtitie utes. ge immar and high school | 
departments of the highest grade. Pupils from # dis- 
tance aided in securing good homes, Catalogues for- 
Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


Co-educational : 


warded on application. 
TAYLOR, 











At CHILDS’ 
and SCHOOL 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


OF SHORTHAND. 


Our new patented system of Actual Business Prac- 
tice from the Start taught stude nts from day of 
entering until graduation. Largest. Best. Up-to-Date. 
More students in positions than any school in the East. 
Students received each week. Hest catalogue pub- 
lished sent free. Address, 


E. E. CHILDS, Prop., 346 & 348 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
When writing ple ase mention THE COMPANION, 


Burdett 
College 














The causes of our phenomenal success are: 
ist— Patented Actual Business from*® 
the Start. 
2a€—Pupils placed in situations. 
Visitors always welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington St., Corner Kneeland St., Boston. 
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A Great Poet. 


A fine crayon of 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
printed on plate paper, 
11x 14, suitable for fram- 
ing, will be mailed to any 
address, carefully pack- | 
ed, on receipt of 


20 Cents, 


Agents Wanted. in Stamps or Silver. 


BUFFORD LITH. & ENG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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-WINTHROP M-BAKER - 
49° Atlantic Ave 
BOSTON. 





Furs. 


Before making your 
selection visit the 
Largest 


Fur Store 
In Boston. 
We invite comparison 
of quality and price. 
Send for free Catalogue. 


Edward Kakas & Sons, 


162 Tremont St., Boston. 


A Disordered Condition 


of the stomach is ia the cause of headaches. 


UGYYBER » 


| relieve indigestion, biliousness, acid 

stomach, and stimulate the action of the 

| internal organs. Post-paid 25c. per box. 
S. WEBSTER & CO., 

63 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











FRANK L. COLLINS, 


COMPANION. 
CHS. Music aul Geine Boston. 


Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A_ Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. As a successful and some curative 
of disease it has never been approached by any 
other method. None need fail of great and permanent 
benefit. Lllustrated Catalogue with HOME testimo- 
nials, price-list, ete., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLiort, 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


The Jackson 








Founded 
1858 


Sanatorium 


Dan sville, nad vom. 
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The Location 


‘nsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 


The Staff of Physicians 


Men and women of recognized skill and ex 
perience. 
The Fire-Proof Main Building 
Planned and constructed fo meet every need. 
The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the perfection of its methods and manage 
ment ander long experience, make this 


The Leading Health Institution of 
the Country. 


\utumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for treatment. 

Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 
New York or Buffalo without change. 


For beautiful illustrated pam shitet and further in. | 
THUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


formation, address J. AR 





If you want the most delicious confectionery, get | 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 





Molasses Candy. 


It will not Stick. 


Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes : 
1 Ib., 's Ib., and a 1o-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Veivet,”’ is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 
We hare many IMITATORS, 
but no COMPETITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 














SOMETHING NEW! 


The Multiform 
Combination Top. 











Over 50 combinations in a little wooden 
box which can be carried in the pocket. 

The top is made of specially toughened 
glass, so that it is not easily broken. 

Spins easier and longer than any other 
top. 

Can also be used as an Inkstand, a Pin- 
holder, or an Ash-receiver. 


GET IT OF YOUR TOY-DEALER 


Or if he don’t have it, send us your name 
and address and we will mail 


A MULTIFORM COMBINATION TOP 











yer -paid to any part of the United States or Canada for 15 cents. | 


| F. H. LOVELL & CO., 233 Pearl St., New York City. 
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FERRETS, RABBITS 
and GUINEA-PIGS. 


Send 3c. stamp for circular. 
WALTER T. PERHAM, Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Successor to WM. 





PARHAM. 








Paul Revere Porringer. 


The great interest in old silver plate that has 
been used and owned by the early settlers of the 
States has prompted us to present a copy of a 
famous Paul Revere Porringer originally owned 
by Dr. John Jeffries, and made by Paul Revere 
himself during his active life as a silversmith. 

We offer this Porringer, faithfully copied in 
every detail in Aluminum, to any one sending 
us 12 outside brown wrappers of WVestlé’s Food, 
and 10 cents in postage, or on receipt of $1.25. 

“This is a most graceful and useful article, 


of a size sufficient to hold a meal for a child, 
which will be appreciated by eve ry mother 


and by all lovers of the beautiful. 
Free. ‘Ve have a very dainty little book on 
——__ the Paul Revere Porringer which we 


will gladly mail to any address, with full infor- 
mation for obtaining the Paul Revere Porringer. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., N. Y., 
r Sole Agents in the United States for 


NESTLE’S FOOD. 
Only $2.50 Per Pair. 


THE BEST LACE CURTAIN EVER 
SOLD FOR THIS PRICE .... 


Brussels Pattern 


With Poiat d’Esprit Dot on Fish-net Centre. 
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White or Cream, 3's yards long, 51 inches wide. 


Possessing in a high degree that delicate richness anda 
beauty so gratifying to a refined taste and worthy of a 
place in any home. A wonderful value in every respect 

We have decided to offer these curtains to Com- 
| panion readers, express prepaid to any point in 


New England, on — of the above price. 





Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


Upholstery, Millinery and Fancy Goods, 


Tremont and Bosworth Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LITTLE AAISTRESS CHICKEN 









A Veritable 


By MRs. and he 


Yemassees had been on the war- 
path, or when the pirates had lain 
off Charles Town Bar. 

But the young clergyman knew 
what it was all about. He had 
ministered often in times of alarm, 
shared now the swelling 
indignation in the hearts of those 


Happening ARTHUR before him. 
of Colonial (GORDON After service there was quite a 
ROSE. martial gathering outside the church, | 








Carolina. 


In Five Chapters. 


OLD indeed they found little 
Catharine, and loosed the rope 
that bound her. She was laid upon 
ber bed at the schoolmaster’s house, 
and Doctor Mottet bled her, as was 
then the practice of physicians. 
« Inspite of this she quivered faintly 
back to life, under the brisk rubbing 
administered by Maum Judy from 
the parsonage, and the choking 
drops of wine which Mr. Harleston, 
against the doctor’s orders, coaxed 
into her mouth. But she spoke not, 
nor opened her eyes. 

And so, in the early freshness of 
that Sunday morning, she was prop- 
ped about with the cushions of the 
coach from Coming T, and slowly 
borne homeward to 
her mother. There 
were outriders before 
to bear the tidings. 

When they turned 
into the avenue at 
Kensington, lo! who 
was this that came fly- 
ing down from Ken- 
sington House, with 
her frilled sacque of 
flowered muslin bal- 
looning out behind 
above her satin petti- 
coat, her brown hair 
all unpowdered and 
uncurled, and her 
sweet face white with 
trouble ? 

Who was it before 
whom all made way, 


stopping the coach 
and standing back, 


uncovered, silent and 
sorrowful ? Who was 
it that tore open the 
coach door before any 
could aid her, and 
unmindful of those 
standing by, caught 
her first-born to her 
heart, and sobbed 
aloud at that most pit- 
eous spectacle? Who 
was it that, all at once, 
regained her dignity 
and bade them drive 
on to the house, and 
sat and clasped her 
child, and whispered : 

“O my baby! O 
my Catharine!’’ over 
and over, in a voice 


of keenest  self- re- 
proach? Who could 
it be but Mistress 


Lydia? 


As they lifted her from the coach, Catharine | 


opened her eyes with a frightened look, and 
murmured in a thick and curious voice, ‘* Dear 
M’sieu’ Dutarque!"’ in a way that 


lump to every throat. Then she spoke no more. 


brought a| 


There was much excitement in the faces of the | 


worshippers at Strawberry Chapel that morning. 
The gentlemen oft laid their hands to their short- 
swords with a muttered imprecation. 
armed, according to law, with either a gun ora 
pair of horse-pistols, and young Mr. Garden had 


Each was | 


| 


much ado to hold the attention of his congrega- | 


tion through the sixteen heads of his 
excellent discourse. 
The women were all flushed and restless; the 


men could hardly keep their seats, and the chil- 


most 


dren stole awestruck glances through the windows | 


toward the graveyard. It was just as when the 





Chapter V. 


decided to await results, and let the law take its 
course accordingly. 

The master of the free school at Charles Town 
might not be displaced save by act of Assembly, 
but the commissioners of Childbury school had 
full power to act promptly in such a case as this, 
In the 
meantime, the men of St. John’s would care for 
Monsieur Dutarque after their own fashion while 
waiting the formal action of the commissioners. 

So it came to pass that when the fair began at 

sunrising on the following Tuesday, the 


and they would not be long assembling. 


third Tuesday in May, according to long- 
established custom, it was whispered about 
that little Catharine Chicken might live, 
after all. 
she was palsied and speechless. 


Sut it was also whispered that 
The brows 
of men grew ominously dark as the whispers 
grew and spread. 

Monsieur Dutarque watched the great 
gathering on Market Square from an upper 
window. There was the wide, striped booth 
where the Court of 
to deal justice to the dusty-foot trader 
There were the well-bred 


Piepowder was held, 


ple ds poudre “lt. 
horses led to and fro to show off their fine 
points ; there were the groups of noble black 
cattle that throve so wondrously in the 
woods of Carolina; there were the poultry- 
venders and the venders of game and furs, 
much as on any ordinary market day. 

In addition Monsieur Dutarque could see 
the stalls of those who sold gloves, hand- 





THE PUNISHMENT 


strangely different from the usual social assem- 
bling which made each coach a little reception- 
room and filled the shady space beneath the 
live-oaks with the soft, piquant gossip of the 
beaux and belles of St. John’s. To-day the 
women huddled together, and the men stood apart 
in earnest groups with stern and angry looks. 
They had dragged the wretched Dutarques 
from their hiding-place, and confined them in the 
schoolmaster’s house, with James Macnamara 
keeping watch before the door, cutlass in hand. 
Some hotheads counselled hanging the ‘*praecep- 
tor,”’ as they called schoolmasters then, by the 
very rope with which he had bound the child. 
There did seem a sort of poetical justice about 
this proposition; but the people of Carolina were | 
law-abiding and faithful subjects of his sacred 
Majesty. King George the Second, and they 


kerchiefs, stockings, ribands and other fallals, 
the peddlers of pewter, copper or brass household 
utensils, of corks and grindstones, drugs, snuff, 
painters’ colors and gunpowder. 
visited Childbury once in six months. 
The toll-gatherer sat in his accustomed spot 
under a great pecan nut tree,with his clerk beside 


These only 


him, inscribing in a book the names of all buyers 
and sellers, and a description of all animals or 
slaves brought here for sale, while the directors 
of the fair, in their gold lace and cocked hats, 
rode hither and thither amid the throng. 

The schoolmaster could sce also the prepara- 
tions for the sports of the day, the vaulting, 
dancing and bear-baiting, the archery and ball- 
playing; and he could hear the bells of the 
Morrice dancers jingling in the distance, as they 
made ready for their merry doings. 


He heard also the voice of the crier, calling 
aloud the notice of the time the fair should 
endure, which every one knew quite as well as he 
did, to be until the following Friday. 

Suspicious-looking characters were already 
carried fine 
silks, gold and silver lace, French cambrics, chintz, 


offering from the large packs they 


Hyson tea, Dutch linens, fine Flanders lace, and 
other foreign goods—chiefly Spanish, at astonish- 
ingly low prices. ‘The coaches of the neighboring 
gentry, with liveried coachmen driving the fine 
horses, and with crests painted on the side panels, 
thronged the streets; and Monsieur 


Dutarque turned a ghastly vellow as he noted the 


narrow 


threatening glances lifted toward his window. 

It had been at the close of just such a fair as this, 
in another part of the Province, that Monsieur 
Dutarque had once been arrested for calling a 
neighbor, who had just served with him upon the 
jury, by “Daffy- 
down-dilly’’—an actionable offence in Carolina. 


the contemptuous epithet of 


But that had been child’s play compared to the 
fate he read in the lowering eves of these deter- 
mined men. 

Meanwhile, what of Catharine ? 

That very day she opened her eyes wide and 
tried to smile at the new baby, but her mouth 
twisted in a piteous way that half-broke Mistress 
Lydia’s heart. This Catharine did not know, for 
to her it seemed that she had entered Paradise. 

From the moment she had looked up into that 
beloved face, that she had never thought to see 
again. she never more could doubt her mother’s 
As for the new 
surely it was 
the most wondrous 


love. 


baby 


thing alive. 

Kiven Mr. Ball, so 
grand and tall, of 
whom she had been 
jealous and of whom 
she had also stood in 
awe, seemed bent on 
being as kind to her 
as her own never-to- 
father. 
weak, 


he-forgotten 
She felt very 
as though she had 
heen through a long 
illness, but it was 
very delightful to lie 
still and listen to her 
mother singing. 

This was what Mis- 
tress Lydia sang, in a 
voice like a mocking 
bird 
You pretty birds that sit 

and sing 

Amidst the shady val 
(io see how sweetly 

Phyllis walks 
Within her guarded 
alleys. 
would 
change the tune to 


Often she 


Send back my long 


strayed eyes to me 
Which oh! too long have 
dwelt on thee ! 

So Catharine lay 
still and was happy, 
feeling herself wrap- 
ped about with lov- 
ing-kindness. They 
all tried to make her 
forget the terrible or- 
deal through which 
she had passed; but 
happy as she 
they could not cure 
the fixed look of 


was, 


fright in those bonny eyes of hers. ‘Toward noon 
she frowned a little, made a great effort, and said 
in that new, thick, unnatural voice : 

“Don’t let them hurt poor M’sieu’ Dutarque!”’ 

Then they knew that she had overheard some of 
the muttered threats of vengeance that had been 
made by all who came to look upon her. 

By and by she whispered : ‘I want my Flyin’.” 

Thus it chanced that a boy rode post-haste to 
Childbury with a note for Mr. Ball. When he 
returned, having withstood all the fascinations of 
the fair, and hastened back as fast as horse’s 
feet could bring him, he had in his pocket a 
cooter, which, if not Flying Childers was, as 
Maum Amey promptly remarked, ‘‘He ve'y spit’n 
image !"" 

This was not long after midday. Before sunset, 
when the fair should close for the day, old Mr. 
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Iilias Ball, in the red velvet cap he always wore, 
rode into Childbury, having driven out from 
Charles Town the day before. 

Ile was there joined by all the gentlemen for 
miles They all looked very imposing 
and dignified, mounted on their thoroughbreds. 

Then seven of these gentlemen separated from 
the rest, and went into the schoolhouse, where 
they shut themselves up. In the short interval 
their retirement, Monsieur Dutarque 
formally deposed, and Childbury 
without a master. 

As they emerged once more, Monsieur Dutarque 
slunk, trembling, from the window, for he knew 
that his hour had come. Presently Madame 
Dutarque, sobbing and ervying, was led forth by 
the usher. The gentlemen took off their hats to 
her very politely, and she was led down to the 
ferry and put aboard the flat. 

Then it was Monsieur Dutarque’s turn. 

What sombre eyes met his! 

He cowered abjectly, and pleaded with them 
miserably, in an agony of fright, for he was sure 
they meant to do him to death. An overseer 
stood by with a cowskin whip held ready in his 
hand. Money, who had escaped punishment this 
time, waited, with a beaming face, which yet had 
something fierce about it, to bare the 
master’s back to the blow his own hand had so 
often inflicted in days gone by. 

A motley crowd gathered round. All the idlers 
of the fair were there—the insolvent debtors who, 
secure in immunity from arrest, so long as the 
fair should endure, crept from their hiding-places 
at these times of merrymaking; the roving 
vagrants who had no settled abiding place, but 
roamed through the wilderness, seeking the settle- 
ment where laws should be least burdensome, and 
food most easily obtained. 

Free persons of color were also there, having 
come out from Charles Town to buy and sell on 
their own account, and the liveried servants of 


around. 


of was 


school was 


school- 


{ 
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causeway, and on to the great pine woods went | ness upon her pale face and in her dark, sunken | change made at Chicago, she was safely started 


Monsieur Dutarque. Afar there followed him 
the booming of the drum, the shrill shouts of 
derision. ‘The schoolmaster knew that never 


again could he hold up his head in the province of 


| Carolina. 


the gentry, proud and lazy like the pampered | 


menials of an older aristocracy, yet withal full of 
the wit and the love of humorous excitement that 
belongs to the negro temperament. 

The peddiers from afar were full of curiosity, 
and even the Indians with their fanner baskets 
and their peltry drew near with impassive faces 
to witness the disgrace of the praeceptor. 

What was the hitch in the proceedings ? 
was the sport so long delayed ? 
growing impatient, while, for the schoolmaster, 
an eternity of suspense was dragging its slow 
length along. 

Money glared at him like a wild beast waiting, 
and to the frightened Frenchman the proportions 
of the overseer seemed truly gigantic. 

A horrible recollection sickened him. It was of 
a slave who had died under just such a lash—yet 
the man who had held it had been small, and not 
possessed of unusual bodily strength! 

There was a universal groan of disappointment 
when young Mr. Ball pushed to the front and said 
a few words gently to the crowd. Then he read 
from a note he held: 

“Catharine hath spoken, to pray the gentlemen 
not to harm Monsieur Dutarque.”’ 

Even the schoolmaster looked up with a working 
face, while they who knew and loved Catharine 
looked upon each other, nodding their heads and 
saying, with smiles: 

“Then she can speak again !"’ 

To Mr. Ball himself, who, by some oversight, 
had only now received the note from the clerk 
with whom it had been left, at first this seemed a 
fact so great as to swallow up all remembrance of 
what they had meant to inflict upon the cruel 
master. But with the rabble it was a different 
thing. There was a pause which, to the waiting 
victim, seemed like the pause the panther makes 
before he springs. 

In that pause, those among the crowd who 
were capable of fine perceptions were moved by 
the sweetness of that message from the injured 
child. But for the rest, they were simply beasts 
balked of their prey. 

They began to hoot and hiss. Then they saw 
that the gentlemen were holding an earnest con- 
sultation, and that at the end of it Mr. Ball 
whispered an order in the ear of Money, who 
thereupon hastened off grinning with delight. 
The crowd took heart of grace, realizing that 
something.might yet be in store to gratify their 
love of sport. 

It was all managed very swiftly, but Childbury 
has never witnessed such a scene, before or since. 
The schoolmaster was seized by rough hands, 
stripped of his tie-wig and of his long-skirted 
black coat, and tied, face tailwards, on a mule, 
with the very rope with which he had tied the 
child. And here came the drummer-boys of the 
militia companies ! 

Rub-a-dub-dub! 

A wild rabble followed, throwing 


Rub-a-dub-dub! 
stones or 
worse, in spite of the efforts of the gentlemen to 
keep some kind of order. Through all the streets 
of the little town rushed the excited mob, shouting 
derisive epithets, while the drummer-boys beat 
their best, and the mule caught the full spirit of 
the occasion, and lashed out with his hind-legs, 
to the great delight of all who came behind. 

Proud Mistress Austin—Catharine’s Aunt Ann 

leaned from her coach-window and waved her 
kerchief with a face of complacent disdain, while 
her younger sister Elizabeth shrank back in 
terror from the rude and exciting scene. 

So down the steep bluff, until the ferryboat 


was reached, over the river, across the narrow 


Why | 
The crowd was | 


A fair-haired child, who is still old-fashioned in 
her tastes, and likes the final ‘And they married 


and lived happily ever after’ of the old tales, has | 


asked me what became of Catharine. As this is 
a true story, and not fiction, | may perhaps be 
pardoned if I quote from an old record before me. 

“March 10, 1763.—Mrs. Catharine Chicken, 
and Elias and Isaac Ball went down in Mr. 


Benjim.—Bonneau's Conno, and he went himself | 


with them to their Uncle Laurens to be anocka- 
lated for ye small-pox.”’ 

So Catharine lived to grow up, and she not only 
grew up, but shortly after the date of this old 
record, she was married to young Mr. Benjamin 
Simons, of Middleburg Plantation, Cooper River. 
Her picture hangs to-day in the house of one of 
her descendants, in Christ Church parish. 

It may be known by the eyes, and by the 
pathetic twist in the sensitive mouth. For Cath- 
arine bore with her to the grave the mark of 
Monsieur Dutarque’s cruelty. But then, you see, 
this marred only her mortal face which long ago 
was dust. 

You will not find Childbury town upon your 
map, and should you visit to-day the place where 
it stood, vou will see only two tall chimneys, 
which belonged to the tavern, a pile of bricks 
where stood ‘‘ve schoole,’’ many time-stained 
tombstones, and Strawberry chapel, old and 
quaint and tree-begirt, where on winter Sundays 
you may still find assembled many direct descend- 
ants of the determined men who on that bright 
May - day, long ago, drummed Monsieur 
Dutarque out of Childbury town. 

The End. 
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THE CONTENTED HOUSEWIFE. 


Give me my home, to quiet dear, 
Where hours untold and peaceful move; 
So fate ordain I sometimes there 
May hear the voice of him I love. 
Selected. —Amelia Opie. 


-@- 


MRS. COLTON’S THANKSGIVING. 


How she scandalized the Neighbors—The Story of her 
Visit and Retura. 


‘Well, I never!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bims. 

“Thanksgivin’ mornin’, supplemented 
Mrs. Boon. Then both women craned their well- 
muffled heads to one side, as they sat on the high 
wagon-seat, to gaze at a house they were passing. 

It was a small house by the roadside, with its 
windows and doors all wide open. Moving to 
and fro could be seen the figure of a tall and 
angular elderly woman. Already, in spite of the 
falling snow, some furniture was out on the porch, 


too!"" 


and Mrs. Bims and Mrs. Boon, looking back as | 
they turned the corner, saw Mrs. Colton carry | 


out the big rocking-chair with its patchwork | 
cushion. 
“Them cities is turrible demoralizin’, I've 


always heard, and now I believe it,’’ said Mrs. 
Bims, with conviction. 

“Looks like she was goin’ to do a general 
cleanin’,’’ observed Mrs. Boon, speculatively. 

Mrs. Bims touched up the horses. It was her 
wagon. Mrs. Boon was her neighbor, and they 
were going to church together to give thanks for 
mercies received, according to the general custom 
of the neighborhood. 

“I don’t believe Mis’ Colton ever missed on 
Thanksgivin’ mornin’ before in her life,’’ resumed 
Mrs. Bims, after a brief reflective silence. ‘She 
never had no sickness in her family, leastways 
not at this time o’ year,—her husband died in the 
spring,—and she never had to miss. I’m willin’ 
to excuse when there’s cause for excusin’, but if 
there’s any cause for excusin’ this morning, I 
don’t see it. Do you, Mis’ Boon ?” 

‘““No-o,”’ answered Mrs. Boon, meditatively. 
“IT was just a-rannin’ everything through my 
mind to see if I could find one, but appariently— 
I say appariently—there aint none that I’ve 
discovered yet.”’ 

“Anybody that’s able to lug out that chair in 
her arms is able to go to church,” said Mrs. 
Bims, decisively. ‘It's them demoralizin’ cities 
where she’s been a-sojournin’, as you might say, 
the last four months. Chicago, now, is full of 
Bohemians and all sorts o’ foreigners, and for- 
eigners don’t keep Thanksgivin’. Boston I don’t 
know much about, but no doubt there’s 
foreigners there. There's foreigners pretty much 
everywhere now, except to their own homes where 
they belong.” 

“That's so,’ agreed Mrs. Boon. 

“T should think their own countries would be 
gettin’ sparse o’ popilation,’’ continued Mrs. 
Sims, “so many of ’em comin’ to our shores, and 
bringin’ their own ways with ‘em, too. Well, we 
see with our own eves what mixin’ and minglin’ 
with ’em has done for Mis’ Colton. As good and 
particular a woman as ever stepped no longer 
than four months ago, and now look at her!” 

“A-luggin’ out her furniture on Thanksgivin’ 
mornin’, and with snow a-flyin’ thick at that!" 
Mrs. Boon hastened to put in, as if the thought 
of it gave her pain. 

‘And stayin’ home from church to do it!” 
added Mrs. Bims, severely. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Colton, with a look of happi- 
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| eyes, moved briskly about. 


tied up, and a little cape was over her shoulders. 
Occasionally she looked out to see that the wind 


had not changed, so as to drive the snow under | 


the porch roof and upon the furniture. ‘Then she 
fence to air. 

‘A little snow won't hurt ’em. 
’em,’’ she said. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Colton!’’ cried a hearty 
man’s voice. ‘*When’d you get back ?”* 

Mrs. Colton looked up from her rugs. ‘Yester- 
day,’’ she answered, in her high, shrill voice. 

‘“We weren't looking for vou yet,” 
little woman beside him. 

Mrs. Colton looked a trifle embarrassed, seeing 
which Mr. Axby continued : 

“Aint going to church, eh? 
spare in our wagon.” 

Mrs. Axby, as her husband spoke, looked out 


"Twill freshen 


| 


| shook the rugs, and ran out to hang them on the | 


smiled the 


| selfish, and careless of her comfort. 
There’s a seat to) 


cordially from her wrappings, her eyes full of | 


friendliness. 

For a moment Mrs. Colton looked disturbed. 
To have come home before her time and not to be 
going to church 
seem strange. Then she recovered herself. 

‘““Why, no,”’ she said, ‘‘not this morning. But 
I'll go along to prayer-meeting to-night, if you'll 


stop.” 
“All right! all right! We'll stop. Well, we 
must be going. It’s getting late. Didn't see 


Mrs. Bims and Mrs. Boon riding past, did you ?” 

“IT just glimpsed ‘em a-turning the corner as I 
was taking out my rocking-chair.”’ 

The farmer laughed and slapped the reins over 
the backs of his big horses, and they obediently 
swung down the road in a heavy trot. 

“I'll venture they more’n glimpsed her, Mrs. 
Axby,” he said. 
dalized, too, I shouldn't wonder.” 
woman and her big husband exchanged a merry 
smile. 

‘Mrs. Bims’ll look about as solemn as a fat 
woman can to-day,’’ went on the fun-loving giant. 
‘“‘She’s awful easy scandalized, even for a woman. 
Eh, Mrs. Axby ?” 

“Judge not,’ quoted Mrs. Axby, softly. 


Thanksgiving morning must | 


“And they’re pretty well scan- | 
Then the little | 


Her head was well | toward Boston. 


“Why some women should make such a bug- 
bear out of it I can’t see. But some women are 
just geese! Always have to have somebody to go 
with ‘em everywhere, if ’tisn’t two steps. Daisy 
and Dora never minded it going to school and 
coming home, and they were always ready to go 
visiting somewhere in vacation. And what good 
times they had, to be sure, when the girls came to 
visit them back again! 

“Those were good days,’ she thought with 
pride, as she remembered her successful struggles 
with all sorts of tasks and problems, which she, 
self-sufficient and energetic, had never asked her 
thoughtless daughters to share with her. She did 
not even now know that they had been extremely 
Neither did 
they know it as they planned to give dear mamma 
a long rest. 

At Boston Dora met her and took her, not 
home, but by the next train to that point on the 
sea-shore where she was spending the summer. 
How Mrs. Colton had lived through that month 
of idleness she could now hardly tell. Nothing 
to do, day in and day out, but to stroll about, to 
drive with Dora, to chat with Dora’s friends, and 
to eat and sleep. 

Dora seemed to enjoy it. She had always been 
a rosy, happy girl. In this kind of life her roses 
and happiness seemed to continue to thrive, and 
so Mrs. Colton tried to be satisfied. Only wait 
till they got back to town the first of September! 

There must be a great many things to do in 
Dora’s beautiful home. She liked to think of its 
size and beauty. There must be so many things 
to be done in such a place. 

The first of September came, and they went 
back to Boston. There were a great many things 
to be done in Dora’s beautiful home, but there 
were competent servants to do them all, and Dora 
had plenty of time to go jaunting about. 

Mrs. Colton had always been greatly interested 
in missionaries. So Dora took her to Plymouth 
to see the graves of the Judson family, and the 
inscription to Adoniram Judson on the old Burial 
Hill. While she was at Plymouth Mrs. Colton 


| saw The Rock, and all the antiquities of Pilgrim 


‘Is that meant for me a-judging Mrs. Bims, or | 


for Mrs. 
looked quizzically at her. 

‘‘Both, I think,’’ in a tone slightly reproving. 

“T shall profit by it, Mrs. Axby. But how 
*bout Mrs. Bims? Talk of the expulsive power 
of a new affection that the preacher told us of! 
This is the same thing; works the same way. 
I'll venture Mrs. Colton’s furniture a-airing on 
the porch’ll make Mrs. Bims plumb forget all her 
mercies.” 

“Mr. Axby!”’ 

“Yes’m; but you see Mrs. Bims and Mrs. 
Colton ’most made me forget I was going to 
church.” 


3ims a-judging Mrs. Colton ?”’ and he} 


It was on the first of August that Mrs. Colton 
had locked her front door and followed her small | 
trunk as it went down the short front walk in the | 


strong arms of Mr. Axby, to find a place at the 
back of his two-seated spring wagon. His wife 
had sat beside him then as now, but then the 
summer day had permitted all the glories of her 
best bonnet and church suit to appear. 

The occasion was fitting, for Mrs. Colton was 
about to become a traveller. Her two daughters 
were well and happily married, one living in 
Chicago, the other in Boston, and each claimed a 
two months’ visit from her mother. Mrs. Colton 
would pass through Chicago without stopping, 
Daisy being off somewhere for the summer, and 
she would go straight on to Boston, where Dora 
awaited her. 

Mrs. Axby, who had travelled very 
thought of the terrors check-rooms, 
offices and omnibuses, and regarded her friend 
with awe, for Mrs. Colton was goingalone. Mrs. 
Colton would have almost regarded herself with 
awe if she had had time. But she had been too 
busy to think of it. 

Her farm she had rented since her husband’s 
death, but she had reserved her small house and 
several acres around it. And house, garden and 
poultry kept her busy and contented, for she had 
hardly known an idle day in all her sixty years. 
Married rather late in life, and to a comparatively 
poor man, it had taken economy and managing 
to keep her girls well clothed, and to give them 
the accomplishments and diplomas she coveted 
for them. 

But she had sicceeded. And Daisy at twenty- 
five and Dora at twenty-seven had married men 
of wealth and position. She knew they had fine 
homes. How fine she was going to see. 

“Thanksgiving comes late this vear,’’ remarked 
Mr. Axby, when the horses were swinging off to 
the town two miles away. ‘Thirtieth of Novem- 
ber. I s’pose you'll be home ‘bout then ?” 

Mrs. Colton smiled. ‘I expect Daisy’ll think 
I must spend that day with her,” she replied. 

Her heart felt warm to think of working with 
Daisy in Daisy’s kitchen, concocting all sorts of 
Thanksgiving dainties, and she almost felt guilty 
to think of poor Dora left to get along alone as 
best she could. 

“Will you write to me?’ ventured little Mrs. 
Axby, standing on tiptoe as the train began to 
move. 

“T surely will,’ replied Mrs. Colton, with her 
head out of the window. 

There was nothing very dreadful about 
travelling alone, Mrs. Colton decided, when, the 


little, 


of ticket- 


so 


Hall. 

Another day they went to Concord, another to 
Mount Auburn cemetery; and many other days 
to all sorts of interesting places—the Old South 
Church, Bunker Hill, The Museum of Fine Arts. 
Faneuil Hall and the old State House. 

Steadily, on all these excursions, Mrs. Colton 
followed in her handsome daughter's wake, and 
looked and admired and pondered. She looked 
at everything to which Dora called her attention, 
she admired what Dora admired, and she pon- 
dered ways and means for getting hold of a 
broom and dustpan, if onlv for long enough to 
go over her own room. 

But a servant took care of Mrs. Colton’s room. 
Dora wished her mother to have a perfect rest. 
Disliking housework herself, she could not under- 
stand how any one could regard it otherwise than 
as a disagreeable duty. 

One thing the rest-pampered mother could and 
did do; she secretly bought a square of cheese- 
cloth and a chamois skin, and over and over, with 
her door locked, she surreptitiously dusted and 
polished every bit of wood and brass in her room. 

‘She's wonderful nate, is the mistress’s mother,” 
said the maid. ‘Niver a speck o° dust can I be 
sayin’ wid the two eyes av me whiniver I go in to 
tend her room.” 

Mrs. Colton had never cared to read very much, 
nor had there been any time in her life for reading 
until now. With the latest book on her lap, she 
would sit by the hour and wonder about Daisy's 
house. 

By this time her dreams of Daisy's kitchen 
began to fade. She remembered, now that she 
thought of it, that Daisy, as a girl, had always 
disliked a kitchen. Still she hoped that she might 
be able to discover something useful to do in her 
younger daughter's home. 

She found herself, as the first of October drew 
near, solacing herself with the thought that very 
likely Daisy was not nearly as well situated as 
Dora. So it was a cheerful-faced woman who 
bade good-by to an elegant home to go with an 
ever-lightening heart to one far more elegant. 

Her heart sank with disappointment when 
Daisy’s carriage stopped, and she glanced almost 
piteously at the fine mansion before which the 
coachman assisted her to alight. But when Daisy 
herself affectionately led her to the luxurious 
apartment that was to be her own, she quite broke 
down. 


“Poor mamma is overtired,”’ thought the 
daughter. ‘The journey has been too much for 
her. She must have perfect rest.’ 


Two or three days of intolerable idleness went 
by, and then Daisy judged her mother repted. 
Together they drove on the boulevards and in the 
parks. They went shopping in the big stores; 
they received and returned visits, and they were 
busy continually in enjoying themselves and 
resting from their enjoyvments that they might be 
ready for more. 

It was a dreadful life to Mrs. Colton, but she 
endured it patiently until the week before Thanks- 


giving. Then on Friday morning, she found 


courage to say, “Daisy, I'm going home next 
Tuesday evening.” 

“Before Thanksgiving!"’ cried Daisy. 
mamma !"’ 

“Tam,” insisted Mrs. Colton, firmly 


“Why 
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ine looked at her. She knew from past | 


experience that there was no use in opposing her | 
determined 


mother when her face wore that 
ex pression. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said. 

“So am I,"’ responded the mother. 
disappoint you, but I must go.” 

So on Tuesday evening she went. Westward 
rolled the train until three hundred miles and 
more were between it and Chicago, and Mrs. 
Colton alighted once more at Wennot. 

It was early morning, for she had come on the 
flier, and the air was chill, though not very cold. 

How delightful the little old depot looked! 
She was so tired of magnificent buildings. What 
a relief to have no officious coachman to lead her 
to a fine carriage, but instead, to walk herself, 
independently, to the open door of the little, old 
lumbering "bus! She put on her spectacles hastily, 
as the driver climbed to his seat and gathered up 
his lines. 

She must look sharply to read all the signs, 
and note what changes had taken place in those 
awful four months. 

“I was getting numb’ and wicked,” she told 
herself, as the "bus rattled along almost pitching 
her from her seat. “I didn’t have it in my heart 
to be thankful for anything any more. I had to 
come home; and maybe by to-morrow I can get 
worked up to feel thankful. ‘There’s nothing 
happened to the grain offices while I was gone 
anyway. ‘They're just as they were.” 

The "bus was turning the corner now, and they 
were very near the leading hotel. Here Mrs. 
Colton would be obliged to stop for breakfast. 
Then she would go a block east to the square, and 
wait in one of the stores to watch her chance out 
home. 

There was just one of her neighbors in that 
day. Luckily she found him, and he very gladly 
took her and her trunk with him. 

“If I'm not thankful to-morrow ‘twill be the 
tirst Thanksgiving day of my life when I wasn’t,” 
she thought, as her little house came in sight, its 
front yard littered with fallen 
neighbor was not at all loquacious, so she had 
plenty of time to think. He had not even asked | 
her how she came to reach home sooner than she 
had expected. He had simply expressed his 
pleasure at seeing her again. 


’ 


“Sorry to 


“I wonder if I shall be thankful to-morrow. I) 4 


am so tired,’ she said that night as she fell 
asleep. 

The next morning she woke late. She rose, 
and lighted the fire for herself in her chilly house, 
and as she shivered, she thought of the furnace- 
heated mansion on the lake. 


“I believe I am just a little thankful,’’ she said. 


She spread her plain white cloth herself. She | 
brought out her own dishes of common queen's | 


ware. She heard her own teakettle sing. She 
lifted the lid and peered within to see if the water 
bubbled before she made her coffee. 

“I’m getting a little more thankful,” she said. 

Breakfast over, and every scrap eaten that she 
had left in her lunch-basket, she walked about. 
She let in the light. She saw 
thick over everything. She saw her broom and 
dustpan in their accustomed places, and she 
realized that there was no one to do a stroke of 
work in the house but herself. 

“I am thankful!’ she 
thankful! 
thankful once more!” 

All through the Thanksgiving 


cried out. “I am 


service 





leaves. ller | 


the dust settled | 


Oh, I thank the Lord that I can be | 


time, | 
while her neighbors rested in the sanctuary, she | 





| **] didn’t see any foreigners to anak of,”’ 
Mrs. Colton, innocently. 


vepited 


WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN. 
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| SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. 
By Professor W. J. Rolfe. 
In Four Parts.—Part I. 


His Native Town and Neighborhood. — Warwickshire. — 
Warwick and Kenilworth Castles.— Coventry and 
Stratford. 


The county of Warwick was called the heart of 
England as long ago as the time of Shakespeare. 
Indeed, it was his 

friend, Michael 


Pe: Drayton, born the 
~ | 4 year before him- 


self, who first call- 
ed it so. In his 
**Poly -Olbion 
(1613) Drayton re- 
fers to his native 
county as ‘That 
shire which we the 
heart of England 
well may call.”* 
The form of the 
expression seems 
to imply that it was 
original with him. 
It was doubtless 
suggested by the 





central situation of 
the county, about 
equidistant 
the eastern, 
ern and 
shores of the is- 
land; but it is 


from 
west- 


southern 





no less appropriate 

with 
its historical, romantic and poetical associations. 
| Drayton, whose rhymed geography in the 
*Poly-Olbion”’ is rather prosaic and 
attains a kind of genuine inspiration when, ir 
his thirteenth book, 


reference to 
| 


tedious, 


he comes to describe 


| Brave Warwick that abroad so long advance da her Bear, 
} By her illustrious Earls renowned every ere; 
bove her neighboring shires which dears bore her 
head 





The verse catches something of the music of 
the throstle and the merle, of the woosel ‘with 
| golden bill’ and the nightingale with her tender 
strains, as he tells of these Warwickshire birds, 
and of the region with ‘flowery 
where they breed and warble; but in Shakespeare 
the same birds sing with a finer music. 

Warwickshire is the heart of England, and the 
country within ten miles or so of the 
Warwick may be called the heart of this heart. 
On one side of this circle are Stratford and 
Shottery and Wilmcote,—the home of Shake- 
speare’s mother, —and on the other are Kenilworth 
and Coventry. 

In Warwick itself is the venerable castle of its 
earls—‘‘that fairest nonument,”’ as Scott calls it, 
“of ancient and chivalrous splendor which vet 
remains uninjured by time.” 

The earlier description written by the veracious 
Dugdale almost two hundred and fifty vears ago 
is true. It is still ‘“‘not only a place of great 
| strength, but extraordinary delight; with most 
pleasant gardens, walls, and thickets such as this 
part of England can hardly parallel; so that now 

it is the most princely sea that is within 
the midland parts of this realm.” 

The castle was old in Shakespeare's day. 
Cesar’s Tower, so called, though not built, 


bosom brave’’ 


town of 





The Ruins of Kenilworth Castle. 


swept and dry dusted and wet dusted and polished, 
‘like a heathen,” as Mrs. Bims thought, who, in 
her mind’s eye, saw her do it. 

That night at prayer-meeting, whither she had 
gone with the Axbys nestled down in the com- 
fortable depths of the bob-sled, Mrs. Colton’s pale 
face shone as she rose in her accustomed place to 
speak. 

“*] feel to thank the Lord for all His mercies,” 
she simply said. 

“I’m afeard Mis’ Colton comes precious near 
to bein’ a hypocrite,’” commented Mrs. Bims to 
herself, self-righteously. ‘‘Why wasn’t she out 
to eburch this morning, if she was so thankful ?”’ 

When the meeting was over, and her old friends 
were gathering about her to welcome her home, it 
was Mrs. Bims who pointedly remarked : 

“I think the worst thing abont these cities is 
the mixin’ and the minglin’ with foreigners with 
their beathenish ways. Don't you, Mis’ Colton ?”’ 





| at tradition alleged, by the mighty Julius, dated 
| back to an unknown period; and Guy’s Tower, 
| named in honor of the redonbted Guy of War- 
wick, the hero of so many legendary exploits, 
was built in 1394. 

No doubt the general appearance of the build- 
ings was more ancient in the sixteenth century 
than it is to-day, for they bad been allowed to 
become somewhat dilapidated; and it was not 
until the reign of James I. that they were repaired 
and embellished, at enormous expense, and made 
the stately fortress and mansion that Dugdale 
describes. 
| But the castle would be no less beautiful for 
| situation, though it were fallen to ruin like the 
| neighboring Kenilworth. The rock on which 
stands, washed by the Avon, would still be there, 
the park would still stretch its woods and glades 


along the river, and all the natural attractions | 
} youth to what must then 


of the noble estate would remain. 


| by Robert Dudley 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We cannot doubt that the youthful Shakespeare 
| was familiar with the localitv. Warwick and 
Kenilworth probably the only baronial 
castles he had seen before he went to London; 


were 


and whatever others he may have seen later in 
life, these must have continued to be his ideal 
castles as m his boyhood. 

It is not likely that he was ever in Scotland, 
and when he described the castle of Macbeth, the 
picture in his mind’s eve was doubtless Warwick 
or Kenilworth, 
latter; for 


more likely the former than the 


This castie hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
‘his guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved in: unsionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Sme Us wooingly here ;. no jutty, frieze 
38, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
rade his pendent bed and procreant cradle, 
e they most breed and haunt I have observed 
The air is delicate. 
















Saint Mary's church at Warwick was also 
standing then—the most interesting church im 
Warwickshire next to Holy Trinity at Stratford. 
It was burned in 1694, but the beautiful choir 
and the magnificent lady chapel, or Beauchamp 
Chapel, fortunately escaped the flames, and we 
see them to-day as Shakespeare doubtless saw 
them, except for the monuments that have since 
been added. 

He saw in the choir the splendid tomb of 
rhomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of 
and in the chapel 
the grander tomb of 


Warwick, 


Richard Beauchamp, 
unsurpassed in the 
kingdom, except by 
that of Henry VII. in 
Westminster Abbey. 
He looked, as we 
do, on the full-length 
figure of the earl, 1 
cumbent in armor of 
gilded 
the herse of 


brass, under 
brass 
hoops also gilt; his 


hands elevated = ir 


prayer, the garter on 
his left knee, the 
swan at his head, the 
griffin and bear at his feet. 
He read, as we fead, in the a 
inscription on the cornice of the -—= : 
sepulchre how this 
full knight decessed full christenly 
the last day of April the year of 
oure Lord God 1439, he being at that 
time lieutenant general and governor 
of the realme of Fraunce,"’ and how 
his body was brought to Warwick, 


‘*‘most worship- = 


and ‘laid with full solemn exequies 
in a fair chest made of stone in this church” 
on the fourth dav of October 
therefor.” 


And young Shakespeare looked up, as we do, 


**honoured be God 


at the exquisitely carved stone ceiling, and at the 


great east window, which still contains the 


original glass, now almost four and a_ half 
centuries old, with the portrait of Earl Richard 
kneeling in armor with upraised hands. 

The tomb of Robert of Dudley, 
1584, with the lovely figure of a child seven or 
eight vears old, may have 
speare when he returned to Stratford in his latter 
years, and also the 
father, the great Earl of Leicester, 
1588. 

But in the 
was living in the height of his renown and pros- 
perity at the Castle of Kenilworth, five 
away, in enlarging and beautifying which be had 


who died it 


been seen by Shake- 


splendid monument of his 
who died in 


poet's youth this famous nobleman 
miles 


spent the enormous sum of sixty thousand pounds 
—three hundred thousand dollars, equivalent to 
more than two millions now. 

‘¢‘Kenilworth,”’ 
the castle, with no exaggeration of romance—for 
exaggeration would hardly be possible 


Scott, in his novel of describes 
as it Was 
then. Its very gate-house, still standing com- 
plete, was, as Scott says, “equal in extent and 
superior in architecture to the 
but this was the 


baronial castle of 


many a northern chief ;" mere 
portal of the majestic structure enclosing seven 
acres with its walls, the ruins of which are to-day 
the most stupendons of their kind to be seen in 
the British Isles. 

There were great doings at this castle of Kenil- 
Shakespeare was eleven 
good people from all the 


worth in) 1575, when 
years old, and the 
country roundabout thronged to witness them. 
Then it was that Queen Elizabeth was entertained 
, and from July 9th to July 27th 
there was a succession of holiday pageants in the 
most sumptuous and elaborate style of the day. 

John Shakespeare, as a well-to-do citizen of 
Stratford, would be likely to see something of 
that stately show, and it is not improbable that 
he took his son William with him. The descrip- 
tion in the ‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream” of 

a mermaid on a dolphin’s bac k, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
appears to be a reminiscence of certain features 
of the Kenilworth pageant. The minstrel Arion 
figured there on a dolphin’s back, singing of 
course; and Triton, in the likeness of a mermaid, 
commanded the waves to be still. 

When Shakespeare was writing that early play, 
with its scenes in fairy-land, what more natural 
than that visit which he may 
have seemed veritable 





Warwick Castle 


have made in| 
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fairy-land should recur to his memory and blend 
with the creations of his fancy 
The road from Warwick to Kenilworth is one 


of the loveliest in England; and that from Ken 


worth five miles further on to Coventry is acknow- 


ledged to be the most beautiful in the kingdom; 


vet it is only a different kind of beauty from the 


other, as that is from the beauty of the road 


between Warwick and Stratford.* 


Till you reach Kenilworth you have all tl 


varieties of charming rural seenery—hill and 


dale, field and forest, river-bank and village, hall 


and castle and church, grouping themselves in 
ever-changing pictures of beauty and grandeur; 
and now you come to a straight road for nearly 
five miles, bordered on both sides by a double line 
of stately elms and sycamores, as impressive in its 


regularity as the preceding stretch had been in 


its kaleidoscopic mutations. 
This magnificent avenue with its overarching 
foliage brings us to Coventry, no mean city in 


our day, but retaining only a remnant of its 


ancient glory. In the time of Shakespeare it 


was the third city in the realm, the ‘Prince's 
unrivalled in the 
“full of 


and chivalry and high 


Chamber,’ as it was called, 


splendor of its monastic mstitutions, 
associations of regal state 
events.” 
In 1397 Coventry had been the scene of the 
famous hostile meet 
Henry 


Bolingbroke, Duke 


ing between 


of Hereford, after 
ward Henry 1V.,and 
Mowbray, 
Norfolk, 
Shakespeare 


Thomas 
Duke of 
which 
has immortalized in 
his **Richard 11." 

Henry TV. 


held more 


Later 
than one 
parliament here, and 
the city was often 
visited and honored 
with many marks of 
Henry VI 
and his queen, as also by 
Richard II1., Henry VI1., 


Elizabeth and James I 


favor hy 


Coventry, moreover, 
played an important part 
in the history of the 


English Drama. It was 


=— renowed for the religious 
/> plays performed by the 
= Grey Friars of its great 
S=~\- monastery, and kept up, 





though with diminished 


pomp, even after the dis 


solution of their estalb- 
lishment. It was not until 1580 that these 
pageants were entirely suppressed; and Shak 


speare, Who was then sixteen vears old, may 
have been an eve-witness of the latest of them. 
When the boy them—if he 
them—they were played by the different 
guilds, or associations of tradespeople. Thus the 
Nativity and the Offering of the Magi, with the 
Flight into Slaughter of the 


Innocents, were rendered by the 


Shakespeare saw 


did see 


Egypt and the 
company of 
Shearmen and Tailors; the Smiths’ pageant was 
the Crucifixion; that of the Coppers was the Res- 
urrection ; and so on. 

The account-books of the guilds are still extant, 
with charges for helmets for Herod and gear for 
his wife, for a beard for Judas and the rope to 


hang him. In the accounts of the Drapers, 


whose pageant was the Last Judgment, we find 
outlays for a “link to set the world on fire,” 
kindred 


“the barrel for the earthquake,’’ and 


stage ‘‘properties.” 
Shakespeare has allusions to these and similar 
old plays showing that he knew them by report if 
he had not seen them. 

Historical 


pageants, not Biblical in subject, 


were also familiar to the good people of Coventry 
a century at least before the dramatist was born. 
‘The Nine Worthies,”’ 


in ‘Love's Labor's Lost,” 


which he has burlesqued 
was acted there before 
Henry VI. and his queen in 1455. The original 
text of the play has been preserved, and portions 
of Shakespeare's travesty 
parody of it. 

But we must not linger in the shadow of the 
of Coventry, 


seem almost like a 


nor make 
legend of Godiva, 


‘three tall spires” more 
than a passing allusion to the 
which ‘Tennyson has put into verse. It was an 
old story in Shakespeare's time, if, indeed, it had 
not been dramatized, like other chapters in the 
mythic annals of the venerable city. 

Returning to Warwick, and travelling eight 
miles on the other side of the town, we come to 
Stratford. 
we pass Charlecot 


By one of the two roads we may take 
Hall and 
with the tradition of Shakespeare's deer-poaching 
seen across a breadth of 


Park, associated 

a fine old mansion, 
fields dotted with tall elms. 

Stratford lies on a gentle slope declining to the 
Avon, its banks here shaded by venerable willows, 
which the poet may have had in mind when he 
painted the scene of poor Ophelia’s death 


There is a willow grows aslant the brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream 


heen written only 
reflection of the 


The description could have 
by one who had observed the 


*There is a familiar story of two Englishmen who 
laid a wager as to which was the finest walk in England. 
After the money was put up, one named the walk from 
Stratford to Coventry, anc ‘the other that from Cov 
entry to Stratford. How the umpire decided the case is 
not recorded 
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white underside of the willow-leaves in the water 
over which they hung. And I cannot help believing 
that Shakespeare was mindful of the Avon when 
in faraway London he wrote that 
musical simile of the river in one of his earliest 
plays, “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” so aptly 
does it give the characteristics of the Warwick- 
shire stream: 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamell'd stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And 80 tf many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean, 

Then let me go and hinder not my course: 

I'll be as patient as a gentle stream 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love; 

And there I'll rest, as after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

The river cannot now be materially different 
from what it was three hundred years ago, but the 
town has changed a good deal. I fear that we 
might not have enjoyed a visit to it in that olden 
time as we do in these latter days. 

Itis not pleasant to learn that the poet's father 
was fined for maintaining a sterquinarium, which 
being translated from the Latin is dung-heap, in 
front of his house in Henley Street—now, like the 
other Stratford streets, kept as clean any 
cottage-floor in the town—and we have ample 
evidence that the general sanitary condition of the 
place was very bad. John Shakespeare would 
probably not have been fined if his sterquinarium 
had been behind his house instead of before it. 

Stratford, however, was no worse in this respect 
than other English towns. The terrible plagues 
that devastated the entire land in those “good old 
times” were the natural result of the unwholesome 
habits of life everywhere prevailing—everywhere, 
for the mansions of noblemen and the palaces of 
kings were as filthy as the hovels of peasants 

The rushes with which royal presence-chamber 
and banquet-hall were strewn in place of carpets 
were not changed until they had become too 
unsavory for endurance. Meanwhile disagreeable 
odors were overcome by burning perfumes—of 
which practice we have a hint in “Much Ado 
About Nothing” in the reference to “smoking a 
musty room.” 

But away from these musty rooms of great men’s 
houses, and the foul streets and lanes of towns, 
field and forest and river-bank were as clean and 
sweet as now. The banished duke in “As You 
Like It” may have had other reasons than he gives 
for preferring life in the Forest of Arden to that of 
the court from which he had been driven; and 
Shakespeare’s delight in out-of-door life may have 
been intensitied by his experience of the house in 
Henley Street, with the reeking pile of filth at the 
front door. 

His poetry is everywhere full of the beauty and 
fragrance of the flowers that bloom in and about 
Stratford; and the wonderful accuracy of his 
allusions to them—their colors, their habits, their 
time of blossoming, everything concerning them— 
shows how thoroughly at home he was with them, 
how intensely he loved and studied them. 





its 


(To be continued.) 
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ON YORKSHIRE CLIFFS. 


An Egg-Gathering Expedition. — Caught in the Bight of a 
Rope. 


In a late English paper which now lies before me 
I see an account of the Yorkshire Cliff-Climbers, a 
class of adventurers who had, [ supposed, disap- 
peared entirely since I left England, thirty-three 
years ago. Their trade was considered a dreadful 
one then. It was thought that safer employments 
would soon draw all men from it; and yet it 
appears that it is still pursued quite as generally 


singularly | 
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that were fastened to our main rope, and so went 


shoulders he had a bag for eggs, and these were 
tied together behind him so that they would not 
sway too freely and cause the eggs to break. The 
mouths of the bags were in front of his shoulders, 
| so that he could reach into each with the opposite 
| hand and put the eggs down softly. 


“1 tried to call them.” 


Floyd had a flat wooden scoop in his right hand, 
and a small net, like an angler’s landing net, in 
the left. The scoop was for drawing the eggs off 
the ledges into the net, from which he transferred 
them to the bags. The loops in which his legs 


| rested were so broad, and so strapped to the rope, 


and in precisely the same way as when I was a) 


cliff-climber myself. 

Perhaps the readers of The Youth's Companion 
may be interested in some account of the industry 
and of the strange adventure which caused me to 
forsake it. 

At Flamborough and Bempton the coast of York- 
shire consists of chalk cliffs, which are worn by 
sea and storm into shapes like giants’ castles, with 
towers, buttresses, ledges and porches on a great 
scale. 
and kittiwakes, with guillemots outnumbering all 
the others—lay their eggs during May, June and 
July. 

Those of the guillemot were considered a special 
delicacy in my time. It appears that they now 
command very high prices for the tables of the 
wealthy. Therefore the young men of that coast 
continue to risk their lives in robbing the birds. 

The method in which we used to work was 
precisely that which I find described as prevailing 
to-day. Four men formed a gang, consisting of three 
haulers and a climber. The climber dangles from 
the cliff at the end of a rope. He has in his hand 
another rope with which he signals to the haulers 
above, and their duty is to let him down, stop his 
descent or pull him up, according to his directions. 

When a man is very expert at climbing and egg- 
gathering, he sticks to that part all the time, but it 
often happens that this, the dangerous work, is 


| that he could sit securely upright in them. 


Now to understand what happened to me it is 
necessary to know how the climber’s rope was 
secured. It ran over a grooved pulley wheel fixed 
on an iron stake that was driven deeply into the 
chalk at the very edge of the cliff. From there the 
rope ran back about fifty feet to another pulley. 
Under this it went, and behind that it was held by 
the haulers, two at a time usually. 

Farther inland the extreme end of the rope was 
secured to a stake. Finally, one of the haulers 
always held the small signal repe which ran 
loosely over the flat, and over the cliff to the 
climber’s hand. 

About seventy feet below the edge of the cliff 
was a good place for eggs—a ledge of varying 
width and conformation. Along this the climber 


| could walk for fifty feet to both sides, and by a 


Here innumerable sea-birds—razors, pufiins | 


taken in turns by the four partners, who share the | 


eggs equally. 

It must have been about the middle of July that 
I went with Robert Floyd, John Wilson and Peter 
Overton to a cliff-head between Flamborough and 
Bempton, on a morning of strong wind—which is 
the best weather for egg-gathering, probably 
because the guillemots are not then so fond of 
flying, but stay at home and lie in such shelter as 
they find convenient. 

We had made everything ready the day before, 
and went promptly to work, though both Wilson 
and Overton seemed unusually heavy and sleepy. 
They had, in fact, been drinking heavily the night 
before, and had sought to quench the morning’s 
hot thirst with a quantity of beer. But we four 
had been accustomed to working together for three 
seasons at the perilous trade, and it never entered 
into either Floyd’s head or mine that we could not 
depend safely on our drowsy young comrades. 

Floyd was to do the climbing. He put his legs 
through two broad, trouser-like loops of leather 


little work with his hands could reach a longer 
ledge, also much frequented by guillemots. 

We knew that Floyd would probably be on the 
ledge for half an hour or more. So when his 
weight left the rope and he gave us the signal to 
pay out slack, we did so freely, expecting him to | 
signal for the slack to be hauled in when he might 
intend to give us his weight again, and descend 
lower or come up with his eggs. | 

The field in which we sat by the loose rope was 
one of clover stubble, and there was a stack of the 
lately cut hay not fifty feet from us. To this 
Wilson and Overton went and lay down, telling me 
to call to them whenever Floyd should give the 
signal. To their departure I had no objection. I 
was not drowsy; they were. 

So I sat behind the pulley with the signal rope in 
my hand, and the inner slack of the main rope 
round my waist, which was protected by a broad, 
thick leather belt such as one hauler always wore. 
The purpose of this belt is to protect the clothing 
and waist of the innermost hauler, who, when the 
climber is dangling, winds the rope around his | 
body to give himself more ease and security in 
paying out. 

I was the inner hauler that day, and kept the 
rope round my waist half-unconsciously, just to be 
ready, but not expecting any disaster. It was said 


| climbers had been known to slip and fall to the 


end of their slack, sometimes breaking the rope | 
and falling to death below. But this was mere 
tradition. 

Probably twenty minutes passed before Floyd 
signalled to haul in slack. As soon as he did so I 
began to haul in, passing the loose rope easily 
round my body as I took it in, and at the same time | 
calling to Wilson and Overton. But they had 
fallen fast asleep in the lee of the haystack. The 
high wind was from them to me, and shout as I 
would, I could not make them hear. 

After becoming convinced of this, I said to 
myself that IT would haul in till Floyd gave the 
signal that he was immediately beneath the outer 
pulley and wished to descend or ascend. Then I 
would secure the rope about the pulley stake, go | 
to the stack, and awaken my fellow-haulers by | 
pushing and shaking them. | 

But the dreadful thing happened too soon. Even 


} 


while I was reckoning that Floyd must be close | 


beneath the pulley, the rope before me suddenly | 
dangling down the precipice. Over each of his | tightened, whizzed round the pulley, clutched hard | 


about my waist, pulled me violently forward, and 
| drew my body against the small iron wheel with 
such force that I was terribly hurt, and uttered a 
| ery of agony. Quickly as it all happened, I knew 


even before I shrieked that Floyd had fallen fully | 


| twenty feet. The last thing I took note of was the 





faint cry of horror 

which came up over the cliff to 

my ears. Then, with the shock of my broken 
ribs, [ lost my senses. 

When I revived I tried to realize what had 
happened. I turned my head, feeling that 
every motion almost racked the life out of 
me. Knowing by the terrible constriction 
of my crushed ribs that Floyd was still safe, 
I turned my head to the haystack. There 
Wilson and Overton were, slumbering in the 
lee as calmly as before. 

I tried to cail to them, and I could not 
hear my own voice. Up from the cliff came 
Floyd’s shout again, and the signal rope 
which I still held was shaken. He was 
clamoring to be lifted; and I, feeling every 
moment that my soul must leave my tortured 
body, was wholly unable to help him or 
myself. 

It was indeed true that I might free myself, 
but I never—I thank God for saving me from 
that cowardice—tried to do so. There were 
fully eighty feet of loose slack behind me and 
the stake. If my body were taken out of 
the coil enwrapping it, Floyd would fall to 
certain destruction on the débris far below, 
for it was impossible that I could check the 
rope with my hands. 

So there I lay, groaning because IL must, 
calling faintly to those sleeping comrades, 
turning my face imploringly to them some- 
times, and then looking up to the drift of 
clouds with a sort of wonder that they could 
move indifferently on. There I lay, I know 
not how 

despair most absolute, believing myself near death, 


' and still not unconsoled by the certainty that I was 


saving the life of my friend by my suffering. 
Yet so strange is the vanity of the human heart 


not fill the pot completely. A space must be left 
for water between the surface of the soil and the 
rim of the pot, seldom less than half an inch deep, 
and in the larger pots, often an inch or more. 
This is important, and trouble ensues if it is 
disregarded. 

The soil should be moist, neither too dry nor too 
wet; cither extreme is bad. A good test, and one 
which will prove the goodness of the compost is to 
take up a handful, and squeeze it hard. If it falls 
apart immediately on removing the pressure, it is 
too dry. If it remains compact, it is too wet; but 
if by a gentle poke it separates slowly, you may 
be sure that it is a good mixture, and properly 
dampened. 

After potting, put the plants in a close, warm and 
shady place, and give them a good watering, using 
a watering-pot with a fine nose, wetting the leaves 
is well as the soil. If they wilt, do not give more 
water at the roots unless the soil is dry, but you 
may spray the leaves, and dampen the floor to 
create a moist atmosphere. 

Expose them to sunlight gradually early in the 
morning, and late in the afternoon at first; after 
three or four days the shade may be entirely 
removed. Carefully avoid draughts during this 
period, and pay particular attention to giving them 
water. Let me say again, Do not water at the roots 
unless the soil is dry, but do what you can to 
surround them with moist air. 

One should not be anxious if in the middle of 
the day the leaves flag on a large chrysanthemum 
or salvia lifted during the last week in August. It 
is almost impossible that they should not. The 
check to the growth is great, and until new roots 
are formed, the plant can obtain no water supply 
suflicient to make up for that evaporated by the 
foliage. If, early in the morning, before eight 
o’clock, the leaves are fresh, you may be sure 
everything is right, even if they droop Hetween 
ten and four. 


Avoid Overpotting. 


More care is required in potting plants taken 
from the open ground than in shifting them from 
one pot to another, but even in the latter case, the 
precautions noted should be observed. Plants 
should not be overpotted. The size of the pot is 
determined by the roots of the plant, and should 
be no larger than is sufficient to hold them. 

It may seem that the directions given above are 
too particular, but it must be remembered that they 
are given for the purpose of having good plants. 


| It is not difficult to make plants live, and even 


long, in pain most intense and | 


grow. Something more is required. We desire a 
good growth, the best development of the plant 
possible under the circumstances. 

It would be silly for the farmer to plant potatoes 
unless his crop would bring him in more than it 
cost to plant his field, so we want not only a live 
plant, but one which will give us a profitable return 


| in flowers, foliage or fruit. 


|in respect to dust and insects. 


that even then I longed for credit with my kind, | 


and had a certain woe to think that my friends, 


when all was over with me, might not see clearly | 


that I could have loosened the coil, that I could 
have freed myself, that I clearly preferred death 
by torture to the crime of abandoning the dangling 
man who had depended on me for his safety. 


Well, there is no reason to prolong the agony. I 


am here, safe and well, writing this down, thirty- | 


three years after it occurred. That Floyd was 
saved is as certain as that I was. But precisely 
what happened I do not know. I only remember 
that IT saw Overton get up, rub his sleepy eyes, 
look at me, spring to his feet with a yell and run to 
me, followed by the awakened Wilson. 

Then I fainted again, and when I came to I was 
lying in the lee of the haystack, with Floyd and 
Wilson looking down at me. 

“Well, lad, thou hast saved my life,” said Floyd, 
simply: and [ was not unhappy in my pain. 

EDWARD WARLOCK. 
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HOW TO GROW PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


In Three Parts.— Part II. 


BY PROFESSOR B. M. WATSON, JR., 


Bussey Institution. Harvard University. 
Potting and Watering. 


Potting, 7. e., putting the plants into the flower- 
pots or tubs in which they are to grow, is best done 
in spring or autumn: generally, spring is best, but 
some things may grow all summer in the ground, 
and be taken up in the fall. 

Mix the soil as described in the former paper. 
This should be done carefully and thoroughly,—the 
lumps should be broken up, the old sods torn apart, 
and the larger stones removed. A box or table 
nearly as high as your waist is a good potting 
bench, and on this the soil should be heaped. 

Put the pot or tub before you in front of the heap 
of soil, and place over the hole in the bottom a 
piece of broken pot, called potsherd, with the 
rounded side up. This is called drainage. One 
bit is enough for small pots, but for those more 
than five inches in diameter other pieces should be 
dropped in until they form a compact mass about 
one-tenth the diameter of the pot in thickness, 7. e., 





| a six-inch pot should have three-fifths of an inch of 


potsherds at the bottom. 

Over them place a very thin layer of moss called 
sphagnum, found growing everywhere in swamps. 

Now put in the plant, holding it with the left 
hand while with the right you throw in soil sufficient 
to hold it upright. Next see that the plant is in the 
middle, straight, and at the right depth. The roots 
should all be covered with soil and none should 
run over the edge of the pot. 

Press the soil firmly with the thumbs and fingers, 
settling it well in among the roots. For large 
plants, the fingers are not sufficient. This work 
must be done with a potting stick, easily made by 
cutting off a piece of broom-handle about ten inches 
long. 

With this stick ram the soil until it is firm, taking 
care that it is level when finished, and that it does 


I have already referred to the care which plants 
require for ventilation, temperature and cleanliness 
As yet, little has 
been said about the daily watering which plants 
must have to keep them healthy. 

It is needless to say how important thisis. It is 
difficult to give the proper quantity of water, 
neither more nor less. It is still more difficult to 
make general rules about the quantity, or to give 
intelligent directions which will help a novice in 
the art of growing plants. 

In the open air, we can do very little. We take 
the showers as they come. In times of drought, we 
‘an play on the lawns and flower-beds with our 


hose. In hot and dry countries, the fields are 
irrigated. 


In greenhouses, buildings made for the purpose 
of growing plants, we can completely control the 
water supply, and moreover, can do what we cannot 
do in dwelling-houses—we can so saturate not only 
the plants but the pathways, benches and floors 
that the moisture of the air prevents undue evapo 
ration from the leaves, and therefore renders 
frequent applications of water to the roots unnec 
essary. 

The best gardeners will tell you that watering 
properly is the operation which requires most care, 
and this work is done by the most experienced men, 
or under their direction. All the advice already 
given on the preparation of the soil, drainage and 


| potting mainly concerns this matter of watering. 


| plants should be watered once a day at least. 


It is in the nature of precaution to enable a plant 
to obtain the requisite amount of water. 

A full knowledge of the subject can be gained by 
experience only. If you water your own plants, 
and you observe them carefully from day to day, 
you may see that at times they prosper, and at 
times they fail. The probabilities are, if the plant 
was originally healthy, that the change is owing to 
good or bad watering, and if you can trace the 
cause to the effect, even imperfectly, you are gain 
ing this knowledge which is indispensable to 
growing plants successfully. 


Rules for Watering. 


It is safe to say that in almost all living-rooms 
If 
the house is kept very warm, seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit in the principal rooms, a second or even 
third application may be necessary. 

Always look at your plants in the morning at 
breakfast-time, and give water if the soil looks dry. 
Give enough to fill the pot to the rim. Then wait 
to see if it runs through and fills the saucer in 
which the pot is placed; if it does, enough has been 
given. If no water runs into the saucer, the 
operation must be repeated until it does. 

The water collecting in the saucer should not be 
allowed to remain more than half an hour, except 
in well-established plants like an india-rubber 
tree, or a large palm, or kinds which like water, as 
the calla, English ivy, and some ferns. A part of 
the water will be drawn back into the soil. This is 
good for the plant. The remainder should be 


poured off, or removed with a sponge from large 
receptacles. 

It is much easier to keep the soil evenly moist in 
large than small pots, consequently, large plants 
are likely to succeed better than small ones, but 
they must not be overpotted. 

Tf you wish to keep in good condition a plant 
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growing in a small pot, put the pot, plant and all, | 
into a larger one, and fill in the space between the 
two with moss, soi] or sand. 

This is called plunging, and is a good method of 
keeping plants out-of-doors during summer, when 
the pot may be plunged directly in the ground. 
Dig a hole, set in the pot containing the plant, and 
level off the earth about it even with the rim, but 
leave the surface soil of the potted plant exposed 
so that you may see when water is needed. 


‘‘Plunging” in Boxes and Pans. 


If one wishes to grow several plants in small | 
pots in the house, a box may be obtained, long, 
narrow, and about six inches deep. Into the box 
the pots may be set, the spaces filled in with earth 
and moss, and the whole placed on the window-sill. 
A plug should be placed in the bottom which may 
be removed to draw off surplus water. 

A good plan where large or small pots are used is 
to have a large water-tight pan, in which to stand | 
the plants. This should be two inches deep, made | 
of zinc or galvanized iron, to rest upon the floor or 
on a table, filling a bay-window, for example. The 
pan should be covered with moss, the green kinds 
found growing on rocks under trees, or the white 
finger moss which abounds in pine woods. 

Whenever the plants are watered, the moss will | 
be dampened, and thus not only will the moisture 
be retained for a longer time about the roots of | 
the plants, but also a moist at 
mosphere will be created around 
them; here asin the box described 4 - 
above, provision must be made to 
draw off surplus water. 

Flower-pots should always have 
one or more holes in the bottom, 
otherwise it is not absolutely im 
possible, but it is very difficult 
to get a healthy growth. Conse 
quently, jardiniéres, although ex- 
cellent for holding the pot, i. e., 
used as saucers, are not good for 
plants to growin. They have no 
drainage. 

The porcelain flower-pots some 
times found in crockery stores, 
imported from China and Japan, 
are excellent for house plants. 
They are provided with holes for 
drainage. Plants will thrive in 
them as well as in the ordinary 
earthen pots. 





A DESPERATE LEAP. 


When I was about fourteen 
years of age I went with my 
father and mother to pass the 
summer at Hanson, on the Nova 
Scotia coast. 

That summer I shall always 
remember, for it came very near 
to being my last. To this day I 
cannot think without a shiver of 
a desperate und foolhardy adven. 
ture, which cured me effectually 
and forever of the absurd idea 
that it is cowardly to refuse to 
risk one’s life in a competition 
of daring. 

My parents were both past mid- 
dle life, and neither of them was 
in very good health. They were 
consequently little disposed to 
exertion. I was an energetic, 
self-reliant boy. So after we were 
comfortably settled I was left 
pretty much to my own devices. 

Naturally I soon sought and 
found acquaintances among the 
boys of the town. They were an active, hardy | 
lot, devoted to outdoor sports, and proved most 
congenial companions. Cricket was their favorite | 
game, and mine as well. I had been carefully | 
coached in it by an English gardener of my father’s, | 
besides having had opportunities of seeing it well | 
played; advantages which the young Bluenoses | 
had not enjoyed. | 

My acknowledged superiority at cricket gave me 
an enviable standing among the boys; was, indeed, 
the means of making me a sort of leader among 
them. Before long I had a following of lads of my 
own age, who spent their evenings and Saturdays, 
when they were free of school, with me. 

The house my parents had taken was in the | 
eastern part of the town; consequently, in the | 
factions into which the boys divided themselves, I | 
was classed as an “East-ender.” A lad a little | 
older than myself was the leader of the “West- 
enders.” He was, at the best, by no means a 
pleasant youth, and always seemed to take special 
delight in making himself disagreeable to me. 

At first I honestly tried to win his friendship, but 
soon gave it up as hopeless; and we continued 
rivals, with a growing feeling of hostility between 
us. He was an active, fearless fellow, and in our 
trials of strength or endurance was usually a little 
more than my match. 

Climbing was an unfailing source of competition. | 
We climbed almost every difficult tree in the 
neighboring fields or woods, and when we could 
get the chance, clambered in the rigging of the 
vessels in port. 

Toward the end of the summer the erection of a 
wooden tower on a central eminence was begun. 
The tower at once became an object of great 
attraction for us. It was to reach a height of 
over a hundred feet, and was designed for an 
obervatory. 

As often as they would allow us, we followed the 
builders up on the frame, and soon undertook the 
performance of such reckless feats that we were 
forbidden further access to it. After that we lost 
interest until the report spread that sailors had 
been engaged to set the upper timbers in place, the 
local workmen being afraid to undertake the task. | 

This was a sufficiently exciting announcement to | 
sause the boys to gather at the foot of the tower 
that evening. “East-enders” and “West-enders” | 
were there in force. Work had stopped for the | 
day, and we made a leisurely inspection of the | 








| unenclosed. 


building. The frame had all been put up, but a 
considerable portion at the top still remained 
The bare beams so far above us 
looked very slender and unsubstantial against the 
sky. 

The ladders by which the lower staging could be 
reached had been removed, no doubt as a precaution 
against us. So we wandered about the base of the 
tower, or stood looking up, discussing the danger 
of working at such a height. I was a good deal 
impressed, and freely expressed my admiration of 
the men who had nerve enough to put the finishing 
touches to the frame. 

My “West-end” opponent, who had been listening 
but saying nothing, evidently came to the conclu. 
sion that at last he had found a favorable opportu- 
nity to humiliate megfor he suddenly broke in with 
a sneering drawl: 

“TI say, Mossback,”’—his favorite name for me,— 
“you seem to be in a good bit of a funk over the 
thought of climbing that tower. Would you like to 
sit down and watch me do it?” 

My spirit was up in a flash, and [I retorted: “You 
would be a good deal more likely to want to sit 
down and watch me do it!” 

“Think was the coolly provoking reply. 
“Well, we shall soon see, for I am going up.” 


so?" 


| With that he took off his coat, sat down, and began 


deliberately to unlace his shoes. A thought of not 
following his example never crossed my mind. 
We had had too many contests in the past for that. 





A foolhardy Feat. 


The boys gathered in excitement around us as 
we made our preparations. My opponent kept up 
a running fire of aggravating chaff, directed at me, | 
to the boisterous delight of his supporters. Before 
we were ready he had put me in such a state of | 
mind that I would have faced death rather than 
allow him to triumph over me. 

“Come on now, Mossback,” he called, as he | 
sauntered toward the tower, “let’s see how far you 
can follow me.” 

“When you get to the top of the tower you’ll find | 
me there waiting for you,” I answered, fiercely; 
and followed him into the structure, where the 
exposed beams afforded a possible but by no means 
easy way of ascent. Our respective factions 
cheered us loudly as we went at our task. 

From brace to brace and beam to beam we made | 
our way; slowly at first, and not without danger, | 
until we got above the boarded-in portion of the | 
tower. After that our progress was much more | 
easy and rapid. 

At seventy or eighty feet above the ground I 
stopped a moment for rest, and looked down. I | 
was surprised at the extent to which objects below | 
had dwindled in size. 

I noticed men and women running from various 
directions toward the tower. I felt pleased to 
think the news of our undertaking had spread, and 
that we were to have plenty of spectators. | 

But I suddenly became conscious, as I looked | 
down from this, the loftiest elevation I had ever 
reached, of a singular quivering at my heart, which | 
seemed to force the blood in uncertain waves to | 
my head, and unsteady my nerves. 

However, I had no time to think. My rival was 
gaining on me. He was doggedly pushing his way 
upward. I followed, without further thought of 
my own feelings or paying attention to what was 
going on below. | 

Higher and higher we went, indistinctly hearing, 
but paying no attention to, the shouts which 
ascended from the gathering crowd beneath, so 
intent were we on the struggle in which we were 





engaged. 
Foot after foot we ascended, my rival still 
gaining. It was evident that the victory would be 


his, but I would not give in. Trembling with 
excitement and panting with exertion, I kept on, 
obstinately. When at last, half a minute behind 
him, I reached the summit, he greeted me with a 
jeering shout of triumph. He was standing on one 
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of the cross-beams, holding on to the corner-post 
into which it was mortised. The posts projected 
some three or four feet above the beams. I took 
this in at a glance, and cried excitedly, and in a 
taunting voice: 

“You seem not to notice that you haven’t yet 
reached the top of this tower, where [ told you you 
would find me awaiting you.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, looking inered 
ulously about him. 

“I mean,” said I, “that you are still some feet 
from the top, to which I am going.” 


“Are you mad?” cried he, turning pale at the 
suggestion. ‘The tops of these posts are not more 
than six inches square; and see, the frame is 


swaying in the breeze!” 

“Ah!” sneered I, remembering his jibes below, 
“frightened, are you? Well, I’m not; and Vil 
show you that I keep my word, whatever you may 
do.” 

“You are a fool!” shouted my companion, as I 
laid my hands on the post beside me, preparatory 
to leaping up. “You will never get down alive, 
and I sha’n’t stay to watch you.” 

“Good-by, coward,” I called after 
him. 

Then, without stopping to consider what I was 
doing, I sprang lightly up, and exerting the 
muscles of my arms, brought myself to a kneeling 
posture on top of the post. Slowly and cautiously 
I arose, balanced myself and stood erect on that 
giddy spot 

My first sensations were of tri- 
umph and pleasure. I had com. 
pletely outdone and humiliated 
my insolent rival, and I 
standing at a magnificent height, 


tauntingly 


was 


the town and country below. 


were fastened on the more distant 
landscape, and I did not realize 
my position. But a wild shriek 


from almost directly beneath 
me caused me to look quickly 
down. 

With the downward glance 


came the awakening. 

I saw a crowd of people below, 
all gazing intently upatme. With 
a sudden, sharp shock, deadly fear 
seized me. 

My heart gave two or three 
bursting throbs, sending the blood 
with a blinding rush to my head, 
and then went off in a sickening 
flutter which caught my breath 
and almost robbed me of con 
sciousness. 

I quailed and tottered, still keep 
ing my eyes fixed, in 
fascination, on the terrible 
tance below. 

Thoughts of the long, awful 
plunge downward floated like a 
dream through my mind. I closed 
my eyes involuntarily, with a 
shuddering sob, as I seemed to 
feel the crushing thud at the 
bottom. 

In another 
have been over. 


hopeless 
dis- 


moment all would 
I could stand no 


more. But again that despairing 
shriek reached my ears. The 


thought that my mother must be 
there below flashed through my 
fast-clouding mind. She would 
witness fall. I raised my 
eyes to heaven in mute appeal. 

The spell was broken! 

It was the fixity of my down 
ward gaze that had been drawing 
me with fearful certainty to de 
struction. I felt then that if I 
could only keep my eyes fastened for a short time 
on things above or at a distance, I might yet 
save myself. 

I put forth all my powers of will. I got control 
of my thoughts. The experience of the last few 
moments had made a man of me. I began with 
almost supernatural coolness to consider plans of 
escape. 

On top of the post on which I was perched I had 
merely standing room. My first thought was to try 
to get down upon one knee, reach the post with my 
hands, and so lower myself to the beam below. At 
three or four, instead of over a hundred, feet from 
the ground, this would have been easy enough. 
But I knew that to do it now it would be necessary 
for me to look down again, and I dared not make 
the attempt. 

There was but one other chance for me, and that 
I promptly resolved to try. I would leap from the 
post to the beam below. It was a beam 


my 


I nerved myself as best I could with the 
thought that if only it were on the ground I could 
scarcely miss it. 

I knew that if I jumped boldly enough toward 
the opposite corner-post, some six or seven feet 
distant, I might grasp it in time to save myself if I 
lost my footing after reaching the beam. 

At such a height it was a terrible leap to take, 
but it was that or swift destruction. I knew I had 
no time to lose. At any moment weakness might 
again overtake me. 

Carefully I felt wifh my bare feet, moving until I 
knew I must be facing exactly right. Then, witha 
swift glance to assure myself I was making no 
mistake, I threw up my hands and, uttering an 
irrepressible scream, leaped unhesitatingly out. 

I alighted fairly on the beam, but stumbled 
forward, and would have gone whirling down 
below, had not my arms met in a desperate clasp 
about the post toward which I had sprung. I was 
saved. 

Quite incapable of movement, and more dead 
than alive, I clung to my place of security until a 
rescuing party reached me. 

I was taken down in safety, and placed in the 
carriage beside my swooning mother, who had 
driven up in time to witness and be completely 
overcome by my deadly peril. 

The cheers which burst from the crowd as we 
started homeward fell on very dull ears. 


six or 
| seven inches wide, and less than four feet beneath 
| me. 


commanding a striking view of | 


For several moments my eyes 


| wonderful hakim from 
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I recovered from the shock of my adventure 
much more speedily than did my mother, and far 
But I have never 
since been able to look down from any considerable 
without 
sensations on the top of that Hanson tower. 


more speedily than I deserved. 


renewal of my 
Nor 
boys inciting each other to feats of 
without wishing to tell them this 


elevation experiencing a 
do I ever see 
reckless daring 


story. W. E. MACUELLAN. 
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OLD CHINA. 


It tells old stories—verse and prose 
Which no one now has wit to write, 
The sweet, sad tales that no one knows, 
The deathless charm of dead delight. 
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MY EXPERIENCE AS A MEDICO. 
By Thomas Stevens. 


How a Traveller became a Doctor in spite of himself.— 
Experiences with trustiul Orientals. 


The European or American traveller who ven 
tures into the interior of Asia always carries with 
him medicines for his own use in case of sickness. 
Now and then travellers have cured a sick native. 
From this fact the minds of these 
simple people the idea that every traveller is a 
hakim, or doctor, who can any and 
ailment. 

Owing to what the Orientals regarded as my 
marvellous skill in being able to ride the bicycle, 
they seemed to think I must also be possessed of 
The 
consequence was that I used to be annoyed by 
people afflicted with all manner of ills, coming ‘to 
me to be cured. 

I had been in Asia Minor but a few days, and 
was staying for the night at a Kahvay-Khan in 
Tereklu, when I was waited upon by my first 
patient. I had just finished supper, when a big, 
strapping Turkish officer made his appearance and 
salaamed. 

He was the mulazim of zaptiehs in Tereklu, and 
was suffering from a bad case of the jaw-ache. 
Pointing sorrowfully to his swollen jaw, the mula 
zim salaamed again deferentially, and begged me 
ina whining voice to effect a cure—which I could 
not do, as I had no suitable medicine. 

The child-like simplicity of this six-foot officer's 
confidence that I could cure him forthwith 
me smile. The mulazim looked rather pained at 
this expression of levity, and evidently thought I 
did not want to be bothered with him. After staying 
around a good part of the evening in the hope that 
1 would yet take pity on him, he left, no doubt 
thinking me a hard-hearted person. 

I would have given many times their cost fora few 
“instantaneous toothache drops” that evening, for 
the mulazim was apparently a very good fellow, 
and it was anything but pleasant to have him think 
me callous to his suffering. 

A few days after this I was waited on by a home 
less man, who, in a civilized country, would have 
lunatic asylum. Crazy people 
regarded with superstition by the Turks, respected 
as people possessed of spirits, and permitted to 


has arisen in 


cure every 


well nigh miraculous powers as a hakim. 


made 


been in a are 


roam at large so long as they are not violent and 
dangerous. 

Some of the lunatic’s countrymen brought him to 
the door of the khan and pointed me out—me, the 
Frankistan! The man got 
down on his hands and knees and advanced toward 
me with horrible, beseeching grunts. 

The poor fellow was so idiotic that he could not 
speak his own language. They had managed to 
make him understand, however, that I was able to 
do something wonderful with him, and I had much 
trouble in getting rid of him. 

In the early morning when I rode out, this poor 
fellow raced behind the bicycle for some distance, 
grunting and whining all the while in the most 
horrible manner. 

The medicines I had with were few and 
simple, but with them I think I saved two lives 
during my ride from Constantinople to Teheran. 
One evening I was staying at a village not far 
from Mount Ararat, when many patients crowded 
about me with various ailments, lamenting their 
woes and begging me to cure them. Pained at 
so much distress among people who 


me 


witnessing 





More dried Peaches. 


evidently believed I was merely unwilling to exer- 
cise my miraculous powers, I was, in self-defence, 
forced to make signs to them to go away, and close 
the door. 

A little later there came a knock. I opened the 
door. Before me stood a young Turkish peasant 
with a sick infant in his arms, and close behind him 
was his wife, carrying a plate of scrambled eggs 
and a heaping dish of rice pilau. As the door was 
opened, the good woman advanced modestly and 
placed the eggs and pilau at my feet, at the same 
time kneeling and touching her forehead to the 
ground. 

They had brought the sick baby to me to be 
cured; and to put it out of my power to say them 
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nay, had first cooked me a savory meal, which | 
they shrewdly guessed would be acceptable to a 
hungry traveller. 

They were right about the supper, for I was 
ravenously hungry at the time. So bidding them 
be seated, I decided that there would not be any 
harm in looking at the little sufferer anyhow ; and 
perhaps, after all, | might be able to do it some 
good. 

The baby was in a high fever. After question- 
ing its parents as well as my limited knowledge | 












of the languaz 
would admit, I 
decided to give it 
a dose of medi- 
cine which I knew 
would not do it 
any harm, and 
might possibly 
help it. The med- 
icine seemed to 
have an excel- 
lent effect. Rainy 





| according to the terms of the contract he may 
lose his farm. But that is a risk he must take. 

A bargain of this kind is a benefit to both | 
parties. The money-lender has money which he 
wishes to put to use for a consideration; the | 
farmer is willing to pay the rate of interest | 
charged. 

The great farming states in the central plain | 
which are west of the Mississippi River have | 
been settled and brought under cultivation far 
more rapidly than were the states between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi, largely 


my heroic pesentigtien tet sosnght my patient | 
through. 

But what think vou he was doing by way of | 
commencing a new day? Sitting on a sack of | 
the dried peaches, chewing away as if he had not 
tasted a dried peach for years! As I reprimanded 
him for this, the old fellow blandly requested me 
to leave with him a quantity of medicine, with 
instructions how to take it, in case he should 
again make himself sick ! 

I refused to waste any more valuable medicine 

on him, save a very little which I made 





him swallow on the spot, and told him through the provision of an abundance of capital, | 
when he got sick again he would have secured by mortgages. A new country is in| 
to rely on Kismet, or fate, to pull him | special need of capital. 

through. When I left camp he was still Consequently an increase in the number and 


| amount of mortgages is not necessarily an evil. 

It may be, and ought to be, so far as prudent 
borrowers are concerned, an assurance of future 
prosperity. 

Eighty-two per cent. of the amount of mortgage | 
debt in force in 1890 was contracted for purchasing 
real estate and improving it. Eventually such 
investments in the most stable kinds of property 
that are to be found will probably yield fair 


eating dried peaches. 

One day in Persia, after the usual crowd 
of ailing people had been dismissed, a blind 
man appeared in the doorway of my room 
in the caravanserai. For some offence 
or other, in one of 
the more barbarous 
outlying provinces, he 
had been deprived of 


both his eyes. He returns. 
was clothed in rags = tial — 
and tatters, and with WORDS. 


his eveless sockets 
made a sorrowful 
picture in the frame 
of the doorway, as 
he stood and pointed 
mutely to his face. 
At first I thought he 


I like those words that carry in their veins 
The blood of lions. Liberty is one, 
And Justice, and the heart leaps to the sun 
When the thrilled note of Courage! Courage! rains 
Upon the sorely stricken will. What pains 
Survived when Life and Light, twin glories run 
From the quick page to some poor soul undone, 
And beggar by their glow all other gains. 


How splendidly does Morning flood our pond 
How the word Ocean drowns our insect cz 
And drives a strong wind through our *housed- -up 


sought alms; but I grief! 
soon discovered my While ener lifts us to the mountain height, 
mistake. As lightly as a tree a crimson leaf. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

And Loyalty the heaviest burden bears | 
‘*Hakim-sahib,”’ 
| 


weather delayed said, “I know you ——- Oe — 

me there all the Ferenghi hakims can | 

next day; the he even make new eyes | LYNCHING. 

baby was deci- “—' forthe blind. If you; Meetings have been held recently in England 

dedly better in fe will condescend to! for the purpose of protesting against the frequent 

the morning, and Turkish Patients. perform your mirac- | practice of lynching in the United States. 

when I left, it ulous skill in my} A disposition has shown itself here to resent | 

was apparently on the high road to recovery.| behalf, I will forever be your slave, and will | this action as uncalled-for interference with our | 
The gratitude of the Turkish peasant and his | pray Allah and the Prophet to preserve you!" | home affairs. The attitude is quite natural; but 


wife was quite pathetic. During my brief stay, 

the village was ransacked for whatever any of the 

people might have good to eat, and the husband | 
was constantly bobbing in with cups of the deli- 
cious coffee which even the humblest Turk knows 
so well how to make. 

When they came to bid me good-by in the 
morning, both of them wanted to kneel down and | 
kiss my feet. This I would not let them do; but | 
they were determined to leave nothing undone to 
show how thankful they were, and so they lavished 
kisses on the bicycle. 

Who but Turkish peasants would think of | 
kissing a bicycle? Yet on my travels through 
the sultan’s dominions, my wheel received at least 
a hundred such loving salutations from people 
who were simply delighted by its strange character 
and graceful appearance. 

I left this village with a feeling of satisfaction 
at having been able to do the baby good, and 
thought it not unlikely that I had saved its life, | 
for the Turkish methods of treatment kill perhaps 
oftener than they cure. 

Some time after this I spent the night as the 
guest of a tribe of Persian Koords near Tabriz. | 
These people live in tents of black goat-hair, and | 
wander about from place to place in search of | 
pasturage for their flocks and herds. They are | 
supposed to be very hospitable, but often do not | 
hesitate to attack and rob a guest on some pretence 
after he has departed from their tents. 

On this occasion I arrived at their camp late one 
evening and found a singular state of affairs. 
Some sharp Persian merchant at Tabriz had 
induced these simple-minded children of the desert | 
to exchange the greater part of their wool crop | 
for several camel-loads of dried peaches. 

If the peaches had been good, the transaction 
might have been fair enough; but they had been 
dried while unripe, and were sour and unwhole- 
some; and moreover, were several years old, and | 
extremely hard. 

With dozens of sacks of these flinty peaches in 
camp, the improvident Koords were revelling 
among them, much asa lot of children would do 
if given full liberty to help themselves in a big 
candy store. 

Sacks of peaches were lying around all over the | 
camp, and in nearly every sack was a hole from | 
which men, women and children continually 
helped themselves. The consequence was that 
when I reached camp several people were suf- 
fering ‘vith the stomach-ache. 

Most of them appeared to be ordinary cases, | 
which would come out all right in time, and as it 
would give them a much-needed lesson in self- | 
restraint, I refused point-blank to listen to their | 
appeals for medical relief. There was one case, | 
however, that seemed to be urgent. 

It was the case of an old man with a flowing 
gray beard, who was rolling about on the ground 
in great agony. The spasms of colic caused him | 
literally to foam at the mouth. Of course a man 
of his age ought to have known better than to 
have filled his stomach with unripe dried peaches, | 
but it was no time for censure. It was evident 
that he might die unless he had speedy relief. 

Fortunately I had with me a medicine which I 
knew was well adapted to this ailment, and lost 
no time in administering a large dose of it. In 
the morning I had the satisfaction of finding that | 








| their real estate for its payment? 


| is completed, 


To this pathetic appeal I could only reply that human sympathy is so far-reaching in this age of | 
no hakim could restore his sight, and that I was 


a very inferior eve-hakim at the best. 


the world that we must not wonder at any expres- | 
sion of it. 
Moreover, if these English people are officious, | 


ea a are we guiltless of the same offence? Did not 
COMPLETION. some very good Americans send word to the czar 


what they thought of Russian treatment of the 
Jews? 

We need not go so far as that for an illustra- 
| tion. Not long ago the Secretary of State of the 
<O- United States expressed officially to the govern- 

| ment of Great Britain the opinion that a certain 
MORTGAGE DEBTS. | person who had been tried and convicted was 

During the past few years there has been much | wrongly condemned, and ought to be released. 
discussion as to the growth in the United States of |; And in 1892 both of our great political parties 
debts secured by mortgages on real estate. One | declared for Home Rule in Ireland. 
of the inquiries undertaken by the eleventh census The fact itself of lynching is of much greater 
was directed toward this subject, and the results | importance than any question as to sources of 
have been published in a recent report. | criticism. Lynching, it must be said, is far too 

In 1890 there were four and three-quarters | common in the United States. 
million mortgages in force in the whole country, | By lynching is meant the punishment, usually 
and the value of these mortgages was a little | punishment by death, of persons for alleged 
more than six billion dollars—about one-sixth of | crimes by any but the legally authorized method. 
the value of all the real estate of the United Sometimes the formality of a trial by a “‘people’s 
States. | court” is employed; sometimes no trial whatever 

More than half the number of mortgages, and} is accorded to the unhappy victim of popular 
over sixty per cent. of the amount mortgaged, | wrath. In either case the proceeding is extra- 
was on city real estate. The number of farm | legal, and is said to be by lynch-law. | 
mortgages is about one-half the number of the| Where the machinery of courts and law is not 
farms themselves. in operation, as was the case in the earlier Cali- 

fornia mining camps, the summary punishment 


These statistics, and others which might be 
quoted from the same census bulletin, show how | of offences deemed dangerous was, in such unor- 
ganized communities, excusable; but no such 


common is the practice of borrowing and lending | 

money on real estate security. It is not confined | condition exists now in any part of the country. 

to any one part of the country; but is less exten- | The two most common causes of lynching are a 

sive in the Southern states than elsewhere. lack of confidence in the efficiency of the courts 
and uncontrollable popular passion. 


The process of borrowing money on mortgages 
An example of the first cause was given when 


is simple. The owner of real estate gives:a legal | 
interest in it as security for a note promising to | the mob at New Orleans in 1891 took from prison 
pay the loan made to him. | and executed eleven Italians, some of whom had 

If all payments of principal and interest are | been tried but not found guilty. But surely 
made, and the other conditions of the mortgage are | when public sentiment finds itself outraged by 
fulfilled, the claim of the lender is extinguished, | the failure of the legal machinery, the best of all 
and the borrower again has a full title to his | things to be done is to reform the courts, not to 
property. If all payments are not made at the | discredit them still further by taking the law out 
specified times, the mortgage can be foreclosed | of their hands. 
and the property sold to meet the claim of the! Of that terrible passion which sometimes sweeps 
lender. | like fire through a crowd, all that can be said is 

Is it wise for men to borrow money by pledging that it is often as irresistible as it is deplorable. 
The answer | It is evidence of .the lack of that power of self- 
depends upon the use to which it is intended to | control which in the individual man makes him 
put the borrowed money, taken in connection | equal to any emergency. The community which 
with the other pecuniary resources of the person. | allows itself to engage in a lynching in the heat 

To borrow money for the purpose of making a | of passion, and cannot await an impartial legal 
business venture of doubtful prospects of suc- | inquiry, must be likened toa child not yet arrived 
cess, giving 23 sccurity a mortgage on the only | at the estate of well-balanced manhood. 
property owned by the borrower,—perhaps a Unfortunately, there are in the United States— 
farm,—is clearly an act of folly. in nearly every part of the United States—commu- 

On the other hand, if a farmer should wish to nities of this character. Practically, theyestill 
build a barn, buy new machines, drain land, or | look upon the punishment of a criminal as an act 
otherwise increase the productive power of his | 
property, it is often wise to mortgage a farm in 
return for a loan carrying even a comparatively 
high rate of interest. 

The resources of his farm may be developed 
so much more rapidly that when the transaction 
the mortgage cleared off and the 
land free once more, his position is better than 
it would have been if he had not borrowed and 
made the improvement. 

Of course he takes a risk. 


Nay, do not quarrel with the seasons, dear, 
Nor make an enemy of friendly Time. 
The fruit and foliage of the failing year 
Rival the buds and blossoms of its prime. 
Selected. —Alfred Austin. 





of revenge for the wrong done the public, instead | 
| of regarding it as an act necessary for the protec- | 
tion of society. 
Some people, while deploring lynching, say | 
that it has at least the merit of making the | 
example of swift and certain execution a preven- 
tive of future crime. In some cases the statement | 
may be true; as a general statement it is not true. 
It is not the sudden execution, under a wave of | 
passion, so much as the searching trial, the 
impressive charge to the jury, the deliberation | 








If he cannot pay | 


| wrong. 
| could not blame myself for anything that merited 


right in that way. 
| and I have since survived my 
| thirty-four years or more. 
| not seem possible that I could live through the 


| there 


| poor food, 


| the child they ran to it, gesticulating wildly. 


|} guard came running 
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| and pete of the latter, the solemn words of the 
sentence, and the orderly execution itself that 
affect a community profoundly and act as a 
deterrent to crime. Nor does crime diminish 
where lynching prevails. 

One of the most serious objections to lynch-law 
is that very often the person punished turns out 
to be innocent. If the punishment has been by 


| death, no reparation can be made. 


* 
> 





HOWELLS AND EMERSON. 


Mr. W. D. Howells, in his charming narrative of 
an early visit to New England and the literary 


| celebrities of Cambridge and Concord in the days 


of his youth, gives a delightfully frank and 
humorous account of his first visitto Emerson. It 
was not wholly satisfactory, —though . certainly 
not through any fault of Emerson’s,—and Mr. 
Howells, then only twenty-three, and both shy and 


| sensitive, also did his best to acquit himself agree- 


ably. But somehow the two did not get readily 
into touch with one another, and the disappoint- 
ment, following close, as it did, upon a wholly 
successful visit to Hawthorne, who indeed had 
given his introduction to the serene philosopher, 
drove the younger man to search his social con- 
science. The result, as he relates it, may well set 
shy youngsters of to-day laughing and perhaps 
blushing with sympathetic recognition. 

“I came away wondering in what sort I had gone 
I was not a forth-putting youth, and I 


withholding in my approaches. Indeed I made no 
approaches; but as I must needs blame myself for 
something, I fell upon the fact that in my confused 
retreat from Emerson’s presence I had failed in a 
certain slight point of ceremony, and I magnified 
this into an offence of capital importance. 

“I went home to my hotel and passed the after- 
noon in pure misery. J] had moments of wild 
question when I debated whether it would be better 
to go back and own my error, or whether it would 
be better to write him a note, and try to set myself 
But in the end I did neither, 
mortal shame some 
But at the time it did 


day with it, and I thought that I ought at least to 
go and confess it to Hawthorne, and let him dis- 
own the wretch who had so poorly repaid the 


| kindness of his introduction by such misbehavior. 


“I did indeed walk down by the Wayside, and 
I saw Hawthorne for the last time. He was 


| sitting on one of the timbers beside his cottage, and 
smoking with an air of friendly calm. 


I had got 
on very well with him, and I longed to goin and 
tell him how ill I had got on with Emerson. I 
believed that though he cast me off, he would 
understand me, and would perhaps see some hope 
for me in another world, though there could be 
none in this.” 

His courage failed him, however, and he did not 
speak. He kept his bitter secret to himself until 
he again met his warm though recent friend, 
James T. Fields, then editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, “to whom,” he says, “I unpacked my 


| heart when I got back to Boston and he asked me 


about my adventures in Concord. By this time I 
could see it in a humorous light, and I did not 


much mind his lying back in his chair and laughing 


and laughing, till I thought he would roll out of 
is 

He was fortunate indeed to encounter so promptly 
the very best antidote to morbid fancies—laughter 


| with no unkindness in it, which sympathizes even 


while it mocks. His misery vanished; indeed, it 
had been all so entirely an ado about nothing, that 


| the point of etiquette about which it all centred he 


either does not consider worth explaining to-day, 
or he has forgotten it himself. 


<-o- 
A PRISON INCIDENT. 


It is said that there are no more horrible prisons 
than those found in certain provinces in Russia. 
A traveller, just returned from these provinces, 
gives an interesting incident in connection with 
prison life there. A colonel was appointed to take 
charge of one of the largest and most noxious of 
the prisons. It was situated in the centre of an 
important province, and was filled with turbulent 
men and abandoned women. Harsh discipline, 
insufficient ventilation, uncleanliness 
and hopelessness—all conspired to brutalize the 
inmates. 

Especially was this true of the women. The 
longer they were imprisoned, the more depraved 
and unmanageable they became, until it needed a 
disciplinarian of the severest type to keep them 
under control. The colonel could manage the men, 
but the women defied him, and he began to think 
that he must resort to flogging to subdue them. 

One morning the colonel’s young wife took a 
walk in the prison yard. She was a gentle enthu- 
siast, who had made up her mind when her husband 
first entered upon his official duties, to reform, if 
possible, the women prisoners by kindness. This 
purpose she failed to accomplish; for kindness 
seemed to have no more influence over them than 
solitary confinement. As she walked in the yard 
one morning she became apprehensive and nervous, 
lest some harm might be done her baby whom the 
nurse carried beside her, and for the first time had 
taken into the enclosure. 

As soon as the women prisoners caught sight of 
The 
and stood at bay before them, 
prepared to defend her babe from violence. The 
up. But instead of the 
abusive language which had heretofore greeted 
the young wife, the poor women broke into raptures 
over the babe. 

“Oh, the darling! Let me hold him.” One after 
another stretched out her marred arms in entreaty 
toward the obdurate nurse. 

“Isn’t he the innocent?” exclaimed the vilest of 
the prisoners. At that word several of them peered 
into the pure face of the child and then broke 
down; tears streaming down their cheeks. 


mother gave a shriek 


Begging to hold the baby, the laughing, crying, 
gesticulating women crowded around the child. 
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The eternal motherhood lighted up their embruted | service were peac h and plum stones—the remnants | 


faces, and the sight of unimpeachable innocence | 
softened every stony heart. 

Then the colonel’s wife had a happy thought. | 
“The best-conducted woman of you all at the end | 
of the week will be allowed to tend the baby for 
half an hour.” 

The women, whom neither kindness nor punish. | 
ment had been able to restrain, became docile to | 
every word and order. At the end of the week it 
became almost impossible to decide which one had | 
earned the coveted reward. The baby made weekly 
visits to the prison yard, and the gentle, humanizing 
effect upon the women seemed almost miraculous. 
Innocence is irresistible. 

Poor peasant women, who by their looks seemed 
to have little imagination and no education, have 
been seen sitting before Raphael’s immortal Sistine 
Madonna, with tears streaming from their eyes, 
and crying as if their hearts would break. Rarely | 
is a woman’s soul too stained, or her life too 
narrowed, to understand the message of love that 
appeals to her in the innocence of babyhood. 


+o -— 


SHERIDAN’S OTHER RIDE. 


There is a tendency on the part of young people, 
especially if they 
to paint a mental picture of their military heroes 
in much the same colors as those in which Scott 
painted the participants in the tournament in 
“[vanhoe’—as tremendously stalwart, graceful, 
dashing and ornamental men. 

Asa matter of fact, generals are much like other 
men, and if they happen to be elderly, are subject 
to the ordinary infirmities of elderly men. 

Ata dinner-party in an Eastern city not long ago 
the host, who was a close personal friend of 
General Philip H. Sheridan, told an amusing story 
which General Sheridan had himself related to 
him. 

The general was visiting a friend on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. His host had some young daugh- 
ters who had never seen Sheridan, and whose 
idea of him was gained chiefly from the poem of | 
“Sheridan’s Ride.” | 

They pictured to themselves the dashing cavalry | 
general, who was of course an accomplished | 
horseman; and they took pains to provide for his 
riding, while he was their father’s guest, a particu- 
larly mettlesome young horse. They were all 
curiosity to meet the hero. 

When there arrived from the train an elderly, 
gray-haired, red-faced, very short and decidedly 
thick-waisted old gentleman, their disappointment 
amounted almost to a shock. However, the girls 
insisted that the general should ride the horse; 
and he, being a gallant man, did not decline. 
When he was mounted on the dashing steed, they 
were in mortal terror lest he should be thrown off. | 

He stood the test, however, in some fashion. 
The next day the friend who relates the story met 
him, and found him limping painfully. 

“What's the matter, general?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said Sheridan, “I was over at ——’s yester- 
day, and those girls of his asked me to ride with 
them. There was no getting out of it, but as I 
hadn’t been on horseback for over a year, I’m sore 
all over!” 

It may have needed more actual heroism on the 
general’s part to accept the challenge of these 
equestrian young ladies than to ride into the thick 
of the tight at Winchester. 


| 


are of a romantic temperament, 


a 


FIRST VOTES. 


More than one million young men will have their 
first opportunity next Tuesday to cast a vote for a 
member of Congress. The census of 180 indi 
cates that since the presidential election of 1892 
about eleven hundred thousand native-born young 
men have “come of age.” 

For all those of this vast army of our citizens of 
the future who participate in the coming election it 
will be their first entrance into national polities. 
And that first vote weighs many times as much as 
any one that will follow it. Of itself it counts no | 
more in the ballot-box than any other vote; but it 
determines largely the character of those that will | 
come after it. 

Man’s conduct is regulated by a great variety of 
circumstances. In politics, once his choice of a 
party has been made, his associations, his pride of 
opinion, his sentiment of loyalty, all combine and 
are helped by other considerations to deter him 
from changing his party relations. 

Men do break away from their early political | 
associations; but they are exceptions. 

Consequently, that first vote will probably deter- 
mine your political future. See that you make the 
right choice, and ally yourself with the party 
whose history, achievements and aims attract you 
to it. 


+o ——— 
HOUSEKEEPER AND STUDENT. 

When Frances Power Cobbe was a 
woman she was not only an earnest student, but 
also the conscientious housekeeper of the family. 
She undertook every duty belonging to the mistress 
of a house, and took under her own personal care 
a valuable set of chinaware. 

She at one time paid a visit to a dignified old 
lady, and there Miss Cobbe talked with great 
enthusiasm to the two charming daughters of her 
hostess concerning the pleasures of study, and 
urzed them to learn Greek and mathematics. 
Their mother intervened, somewhat severely: 

“I do not at all agree with you, Miss Cobbe. I 
think the duty of a lady is to attend to her house, 
and to her husband and children. I beg you will 
not incite my girls to take up your studies.” 

Miss Cobbe soon after began admiring some of | 
the china about the room. 

“There is,” said Mrs. L., “some very fine old | 
china belonging to this house. One dessert service 
is said to have cost eight thousand pounds forty or 
fifty years ago. Would you like to see it?” 

Miss Cobbe describes the place where the service 
was kept as being in “an indescribable condition 
of disorder and slatternliness.” Exquisite china 
was mixed with common earthenware; and on 
some of the superb plates of the great dessert | 


young 








of a last year’s dessert! 


The lady muttered an expression of dismay and 


reproach to her servants, but Miss Cobbe could not 
resist saying: 

“Indeed, 
nothing like it, 
bridge I shall like to show you our 
Worcester services. Do you know, I 
up all the plates and dishes myself, 
have been washed, the day after a party, and put 
them on their proper shelves with my own hands— 
though I do know a little Greek and geometry !” 


Indian and 
always take 
when they 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send “The Companion” from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1895, 


|} and for a full year from that date. 





Large Prizes for Stories. 


The Publishers of “‘ The Companion ” offer 
the following large prizes for the best 
Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 


For the best Original Story sent us - $500 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 


For the third in merit - s . - $250 
For the fourth in merit . * ‘ - $250 
For the fifth in merit . : . - $250 
For the sixth in merit ‘ ‘ . . $250 
For the seventh in merit . . ° . $100 
For the eighth in merit. . ° . $100 
For the ninth in merit ‘ ‘ ‘ - $100 
For the tenth in merit ° ; . - $100 
For the eleventh in merit . é ‘ - $100 

Total $2500 


The Stories must be written and sent to 
us in accordance with certain terms and 
conditions prescribed in a circular which 
will be mailed on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





UNMOVED. 


A lady who took a cottage in a quiet seaside 
village for the summer, says that she was glad to 
learn, on engaging it, that there was a fish market 
in the place. She is especially fond of fish, and 
had promised her prospective guests that they 
should have it fresh from the sea. During the first 
week of her stay, she determined to give a lunch 
party, and went down town to do her marketing. 


She found the fishman seated in front of his shop, 


looking mildly at nothing in particular. 


“Will you send me some nice salmon this morn- 
ing?” she began; but the waiting shopman inter. 
rupted her gently, as if unwilling to give her the 
trouble of speaking further. 

“IT aint got no salmon,” said he. 

“Some lobsters, then. I'll have a salad.” 

“Well, to tel! the truth, I aint got no lobsters.’ 

“No lobsters? Mackerel will do, suppose. Yes, 
you may send me some mackerel.” 

He looked at her regretfully. “I’m sorry you 
pitched on mackerel,” said he, “for I aint got one. 

“Very well! Send me halibut.” 

“Now I’m real sorry, but I’m all out o’ halibut!” 

“No halibut, either! Why, what kind of fish 
have you?” 

Iie leaned forward, and spoke confidentially. 

“To tell the truth,” said he, “I aint got no fish!” 

She looked at him in amazement. “Well,” said 
she, “‘you’re a pretty fishman, aren’t you?” 

He smiled at her, in perfect good nature. 

“I be, aint I?” he responded, pleasantly. 


RED TAPE. 

It is well to be cautious, but there are times when 
even caution may be carried to excess. The widow 
of a German oflicer went to the pension office for 
the purpose of drawing the pension due her. 


She presented the usual certificate of the mayor 
of the village in which she lived, to the effect that 


| she was still alive. 


“This certificate is not right,” said the official in 
charge, severely. 

“What is the matter with it?” inquired the poor 
widow. 

“It bears the date of December twenty-first,” 
was the stern reply, “and your pension was due on 
December fifteenth.” 

“What kind of a certificate do you wish?” in 
quired the disappointed applicant. 

“We must have a certificate stating that you were 
alive on the fifteenth of Dee ember, ‘said the 
official, with great firmness. “Of what possible 
use is this one that says you were alive on the 
twenty-first of December—six days later?” 

— ea 
SUFFICIENT EXCUSE. 

An exchange remarks of John Quincy Adams, 
recently deceased, that he was very fond of fishing, 
and not especially fond of his legal profession. 

One day a case in which he was counsel was 
down for trial in a Boston court. Mr. Adams did 
not make his appearance, but sent a letter to the 
judge. That worthy gentleman read it, and then 
postponed the case with the announcement: 

“Mr. Adams is detained on important business.” 

The note read as follows: 

“DEAR JUDGE 


please continue ‘my case until Friday. 
are biting, and I can’t leave.” 


The smelts 





THE LYCEUM LEAGUE. 
The “Lyceum League of America,” organized 
in Is9l by the publishers of The Companion, and 


| hitherto conducted by them, has reached a deyel.- 


opment which seems to demand a more public 
management. It has accordingly been transferred, 
freely, to a National Directorate of well-known 
statesmen and educators, of which the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is president. All its mail should 
now be addressed to 1 Beacon Street, Boston, its 
new headquarters. 
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Because their clothes look new and neat. 
4n old frock or suit can be changed into 
a new one by a ten-cent package of 


Diamond Dyes 


and they come in more than forty colors, 
and are made for home use. The method 
is easy and the result permanent. 
Sold everywhere. Direction Book and 
forty samples of dyed cloth sent free. 
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Christmas and New Year’s Presents. 
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THE PATIENT EARTH. 


5. 
The patient earth that loves the grass, 
The flocks and herds that o’er it pass; 
That guards the smallest summer nest 
Within her scented bosom pressed, 
And gives to beetle, moth and bee 
A lavish hospitality, 
Still waits through weary years to bind 
The hearts of suffering humankind, 
Il. 
How far we roamed away from her, 
The tender mother of us all! 
Yet ’mid the city’s noises stir 
The sound of birds that call and call, 
Wind melodies that rise and fall 
Along the perfumed woodland wall 
We looked upon with childhood’s eyes ; 
The ugly streets are alla blur 
And in our hearts are homesick cries. 


Ill. 
The loving earth that roots the trees 
So closely to her inmost heart, 
Has rooted us as well as these; 
Not long from her we live apart. 
We draw upon a lengthening string, 
For months perhaps, perhaps for years, 
And plume ourseives that we are free, 
And then—we hear a robin sing 
Where starving — shows stunted spears, 
Or hay-cart moving fragrantly 
Where creaking tavern sign-boards swing; 
Then closer, tighter draws the chain; 
The man too old and worn for tears 
Goes back to be a child again. 

IV. 
The greed that took us prisoner 
First led our steps away from her. 
For lust of gold we gave up life, 
And sank heart-deep in worldly strife. 
And when Success—beloved name— 
At last with faltering footsteps came, 
The city’s harshest fiends of sound, 
And Competition’s crush and cheat 
Were in her wreath securely bound. 
Her fruits still savored of the street, 
Its choking dust, its wearied feet. 
Her poorest like her richest prize 
Was rotted o’er with envious eyes, 
And sickened with the human heat 
Of hands that strove to clutch it fast, 
And struggling gave it up at last. 
Not so where Nature, summer-crowned, 
Makes fields and woods a pleasure ground, 
Sky-blest, wind-kissed, and circled round 
With waters lapsing cool and sweet. 

v. 
Oh, Earth, sweet mother, take us back. 
With woodland strength and orchard joy, 
And river peace without alloy, 
Flood us who, on the city’s track, 
Have followed stifling sordid years ; 
Cleanse us with dew and meadow rain, 
Till life’s horizon lights and clears, 
And Nature claims us once again. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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THE DEEP-SEA CABLE. 


This giant nerve, whose impulse bids 

The world’s great pulses pause or leap,— 
It threads the undiscerned repose 

Of the dark bases of the deep. 


Around it settle, in the calm, 
Fine tissues that a breath might mar, 
Nor dream what fiery tidings pass, 
What messages of storm and war. 


Far over it, where filtered gleams 
Faintly illume the mid-sea day, 
Strange pallid forms of fish or weed 
In the obscure tide softly sway, 
And higher, where the vagrant waves 
Frequent the white, indifferent sun, 
Where ride the smoke-blue hordes of rain, 
And the long vapors lift and run, 
Passes perhape some lonely ship 
With exile hearts that homeward ache,— 
While far beneath is flashed the word 
Shall bid them bound, or bid them break. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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A SOLDIER’S SCRUPLES. 





How many know that the first meaning of the 
word scruple is a sharp-pointed pebble? And as 
a sharp pebble has always been a symbol of 
anxiety, a scruple has come to mean repugnance 
to doing a thing when one is in doubt about it. 

A doubt as to whether an order ought to be 
obeyed or not has recently brought one of our | 
own soldiers to six months’ hard labor. During 
the recent labor riots in Nebraska a company of | 
infantry was ordered to attend target practice on 
Sunday. One of the men, a private, had been 
brought up in what has been termed an old- | 
fashioned Christian home. He was educated in 
the strictest views of the Sabbath question. He 
believed that it was in nowise a holy proceeding | 
to practise sharp-shooting on Sunday in order to | 
be the better able to kill a man on Monday, and | 
he flatly refused. | 

At once he found himself in a curious position. | 
As a soldier, he was under obligation to obey | 
without question any orders that his superior | 
might give him. A riot was in progress, and the | 
country was in danger. As a soldier, too, his | 
place was to obey, and if necessary, to shoot. 
Therefore his disobedience brought him to imme- 
diate arrest and court martial. It was right that 
it should. | 

On the other hand, the soldier, as a Christian 
man, considered himself amenable first to the 
jaws of God and to his conscience. This to him 
seemed paramount. If for obedience to the | 
higher law it was necessary for him to go to| 
prison rather than to do the thing which he | 
thought wrong, he should go unhesitatingly. So | 
our soldier thought. 

The court sentenced him to hard labor, in spite 
of the fact that he would have disobeyed a section 
of the criminal code of the state where this 
occurred, as well as the orders and regulations | 
limiting Sunday labor in the army, had he 
obeyed his superior. The case is almost unique, 
and naturally has attracted attention in religious 
and army circles. 

It is not necessary for any man to put himself | 





| sized alligator. 
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in a position or under authority where he is 
likely to be called upon to do what he believes to 
be an unchristian act. tt, unfortunately, we are 
placed in such a position, it is better to suffer 
than to violate our consciousness of right. 

In the economy of the spiritual world it is 
possible that this soldier suffers in order to teach 
the least of us, in a thousand positions so different 
from his, the lesson of obedience to conscience 
and to God. 


7oee 
ARE FINDINGS KEEPINGS? 

The finding of concealed wealth is now an event 
of rare occurrence, except in tales of romance and 
adventure. It was once not uncommon. For when 
civilization was comparatively rude, and the ways 
of keeping 
war or invasion. The title to such 


discovered has been often 
Money, gold; silver or plate 


in times of 
valuables when 
subject of dispute. 


| found hidden in the earth or in a secret place is 
| termed treasure-trove—from the French trouver, 
Such treasure, according to the law of | 


to find. 


England, was the property of the king, and in this | 
country, strictly speaking, once belonged te the 


state in which it was found; but the title of the 
state has not, for a long time, if ever, been strongly 
asserted against a fortunate finder. 


Lost articles of value found upon the surface of 
the earth, or in the sea, are, so far as concerns 
every one but the owner, the property of the one 
who finds them. If they are afterward taken from 
him by another, the finder can reclaim them as if 
he were the owner. 

A chimney-sweeper’s boy, living in England 
more than one hundred years ago, had the fortune 
to find a jewel of unusual value. He took it to a 
goldsmith, who, after looking at and weighing it, 
tried to buy it from the boy foratrifling sum. The 
lad refusing the offer, the goldsmith returned to 
him the setting, but would not give back the gem. 

Upon the trial of an action brought by the boy 
against the goldsmith, the value of the jewel was 
concealed by the goldsmith, and he was directed 
by the court to pay the boy the price of the finest 


| jewel which could be fitted to the setting. This 


ncident resulted in settling forever the right of a 
finder to the possession of his findings. 

In order to give the finder such a claim, how- 
ever, the article must have been truly lost. If it 
has been simply mislaid, or put in a particular 
place by the owner and afterward left there 
through his carelessness, it is not legally lost. 

A lady who leaves her purse on the counter of a 
shop where she has been trading cannot be said to 


have lost it; and if the purse is afterward picked | 
up by another, the proprietor of the shop is said to | 


have a better right to hold it than the one who 
found it. 

But if the purse had been accidentally dropped 
on the floor of the premises, and afterward found 
there by a customer, that would have been a real 
case of losing, and the customer—if the owner 
cannot be found—would have as much right to 
keep the purse as if he had found it in the street. 

In order to be a finder one must be aware that 
he has the thing in his possession, and he must 
show an intention of keeping it. 

The purchaser of an old secretary or bureau 
sometimes finds put away in a secret drawer 
money or jewels long forgotten. To whom do they 
belong? The seller did not know that they were 
there, and showed no intention of claiming them 
when the furniture was in his possession. They 
cannot, therefore, belong to him, but are rightly 
claimed by the person who first discovers them, 
whether he be the purchaser, a servant, or any one 
else who is not a trespasser. 

To keep what one has found is not an absolute 
but a special right, which the true owner may 
dispute by demanding his property and proving 
his claim to it, to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
person who holds it. 

When the owner has offered a definite reward, 
the finder may keep the lost article until the 
reward is paid to him. But he cannot demand a 
reward where none is offered, nor can he hold the 
lost property as security for any expense incurred 
in keeping it, though he would be entitled to be 
paid by the owner for such outlay. 

One who is so fortunate as to find what belongs 
to another must always act honestly and with what 
the law calls “good faith” toward the owner. If, 
at the time of the finding, he knows, or has the 
means of knowing, or believes he can find out, who 
the owner is, and makes no effort to discover him, 
but intentionally keeps or disposes of the lost 
Hg the law regards him as no better than 
a thief. 

On the other hand, if the owner does not appear, 
the finder acquires, at common law, an absolute 
title to the thing found, though by statute some of 
the states have in various ways limited and regu- 
lated the gaining of such a title. 





ee eee 
KNOCKED INTO THE TANK. 


The amount of muscular force which a full- 


| grown lion can exert, at a stroke of his paw, is 


something marvellous, Herr Hagenbeck remarked 
recently, while speaking of his celebrated menag- 
erie. The familiar statement that a lion can fell 
an ox, or even kill him at a single blow, is no 
exaggeration; yet for dealing a sudden and wholly 
irresistible blow, I do not believe that a lion’s paw 
isa whit more dangerous than the tail of a good- 
I came near losing my life one 
afternoon, at Hamburg, at the hands, or rather I 
should say, the tail, of one of these spiteful 
saurians. It was on this wise: 


The good people at Diisseldorf have a Zodlogical 
Garden which gives the city authorities not a little 
trouble to maintain. Many of their beasts die, and 
they are constantly sending to me for others. One 
day there came an order for twelve alligators. 

n shipping alligators we sometimes pack them in 
long boxes, heads and tails. So I got my assistants 
around me, laid out the boxes, and then set to work 
to haul the alligators out of the 
== tank where were sixteen 

arge ones lately received from 
Florida. 

The tail of one of them lay 
partly out upon 
the curb of the 
tank. I seized 











hold of it, and with 
a quick run, drew 
the alligator bodily 
out on the flagstones, then made a jump to catch 
him by the leg and turn him on his back. But the 
reptile suddenly assumed the offensive, and before 
my hand closed on his flipper, his tail caught me 
so tremendous a blow, that I was actually lifted 


| off my legs and hurled ten feet into the very middle 


valuables were imperfect, the earth | 
| was a favorite hiding-place for treasures, especially 


the | 


of the tank! 

I struck, doubled up, on hands and toes, in three 
or four feet of muddy water, and in the midst of a 
snarl of alligators. As I fell among them, they all 
appeared to make a dash at once, their jaws clack- 
ing like so many flax-brakes! My eyes were full 
of spatters and mud; but it seemed to me that half 
a dozen of the brutes were snapping at once, and 
my men on the bank afterward confirmed this 
conjecture. 

My feet had no sooner found the bottom than I 
bounded out of the pool, almost as quickly as I had 
entered it. I do not think I was in the tank for | 
more than three seconds; but those who saw the 
affair declared that not less than six of the alliga- | 
tors dashed at me, as I fell. 

It is likely, in their scurry, that they tumbled | 
against each other and that I owed my escape | 
wholly or in part to their headlong eagerness; for | 
if even one of them had succeeded in seizing me 
by an arm or leg, I should hardly have got out 
alive. 

I sustained a particularly ugly, livid bruise along 
the right femur, probably from the alligator’s tail. 
It was wonderful that my leg was not broken by | 
the blow. 
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CONSCIENCE AND DUTIES. 


| 
Duties twitch at Conscience’ gown, } 
This way, that way, to and fro, | 
Do they draw her up and down, 
Till she knows not where to go. 


See! stock still, poor Conscience stands, 
Of her wits now half-bereft; 

She can move nor feet nor hands, 
With such twitching right and left. 


With despair too numb to stir, | 
She at last finds breath to say 

To the crowd besieging her: 
“Duties! do not push, I pray! 


“Stand aloof a little, do! 
All your faces I would see; 


But the least must wait for me. 


“Front me! bee and eye me well: 
Looks and bearing are a test; 
And I very soon can tell 
Which of you are neediest.” 
One by one the Duties passed : 
Conscience watched in silent prayer. 
Now the smallest comes the last :— 
Lo! that first she makes her care. 


CHARLOT7TE FISKE BATES. 


| 
| I will serve each one of you, 
| 


| 


, a 
TOO MUCH EMOTION. 

It is seldom that anything really funny happens 
/in a criminal trial in court. Such proceedings 
| are generally melancholy enough. But in France, 
| where the people have a genius for comedy, the 
| courts often supply amusing episodes. Lately aman 
was brought before a Paris tribunal for stealing a 
flute out of the window of a musical-instrument 
dealer, and making off with it under his coat. In 
| France the judge cross-examines and really prose- | 
| cutes the accused person; and the judge asked this 





man: 


“What is your occupation?” 

“Flute,” answered the man, in a tearful tone. 

“What do you say?” 

“I say flute, sir—the little flute.” The prisoner | 
sighed deeply, and his voice all through the exami- 
nation was full of sorrow. | 

“You are a musician, then. You are here charged 
with theft.” 

“Oh, your honor, have pity on a poor man 
encumbered with a family—encumbered with three | 
children, sir!” | 

“It is true that you have three children, but you 
abandoned them five years ago.” | 

“That was because I was so soft-hearted, your 
honor; I could not bear to see them suffer.” 

“However that may be, on the seventeenth of 
July last you took a flute from the window of a 
dealer in the Rue St. Denis, and made off with it 
under your coat.” 

: “It was a very little flute, sir—almost a flageo- 
et! 

“What made you take it?” 

“The desire to earn my living, sir, by playing it. | 
1 took a prize once, sir, at the Conservatory, for 
playing the flute; and if I had a flute now I might 
pe a celebrity at this moment—I might be earning 
my three francs a night.” 

“Indeed!” said the judge. ‘Bailiff, bring in the 
flute which was found in this man’s possession.” 

The flute was brought in and placed in the pris- 
oner’s hands. He began to weep softly. 

“Then you are going to—to give it to me?” he 
blubbered. “You are going to have pity on a poor 
man?” 

“We are simply going to hear you play,” said the 
court. | 

“Me—play ?” 

“Certainly. A prize-winner at the Conservatory 
om, to be willing to give us a specimen of his 
skill. 

“Before all the court? Why, | don’t like to play 
here—I’m so embarrassed !” 

“Oh, the court will be indulgent. Don’t play 
anything operatic—just give us ‘In the Moonlight,’ 
or some simple ditty.” 

“Without an accompaniment, your honor?” 

“Yes.” 

The prisoner ran his fingers over the flute un- 
easily. “I can’t do it, your honor, I really can’t— 
my emotion is too much for me!” 

The man was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment. 





HARD-WORKING MAN. 
| 


“Can you recommend Sam Gregg as an in- | 
dustrious, hard-working man?” inquired Squire 
Sampson, who was in search of a man to take care 
of his place. He was talking with old Mr. Potter, | 
in whose judgment he had great confidence. “Well, 
now, as to Sam’s bein’ industr’ous, I aint precisely 
prepared to say,” replied the old man, with a genial 
smile, “for of course, folks’ idees on that p’int is 
very var’ous. But when you come to hard-workin’, 
why Sam is one of the hardest-workin’ men I 
know.” | 

“IT don’t exactly understand you,” said Squire | 
Sampson, in evident perplexity. 

“No, I didn’t much expect you would,” replied | 
Mr. Potter, tranquilly, “but it’s jest like this. 
Sam hears of anythin’ onpleasant bein’ said agin | 
him or any of his fam’ly, he won’t rest a minute till | 
he’s hunted it right down to the folks that said it, | 
an’ expressed his mind to ’em, full an’ free. An’ 
if so be he thinks anybody’s put a slight on him or 
any of his folks, he won’t set still till he’s done 
what he calls ‘takin’ down’ them that was the cause 
—or causes. 

“Then if anybody’s got anythin’ that’s any | 
better’n what he has, he’s up an’ doin’ till he’s 
| outdone ’em on their own ground, as ye might say. 
An’ if there’s any gossip goin’ the rounds, Sam he 
jest works night an’ day till he’s got it all sorted 
out, an’ salted down in his mind. 

“Them all take consider’ble time; an’ then, what 
with keepin’ an eye out to see that none o’ the 
neighbors’ children are growin’ up the way their | 
payrents hadn’t orter let ’em, an’ advisin’ folks of 
their faults as soon as he ketches sight of ’em, an’ 
seein’ that nobody in town loses or gains anythin’ 
without explainin’ why an’ wherefore, he is kep’ 
on the keen jump the whole durin’ time. 

“His wife allows he don’t git a minute to help her 








| raised to a sitting 


| sist an attack 


round the house. He aint drawed any wood or 
split any kindlin’s in the mem’ry o’ man. Sol 
should call it that Sam is the hardest-worked feller 
I know, an’ gits the least enj’yment out of it. But 
when you come to industr’ous, as I said when I 
begun—folks’ idees on that p’int is very var’ous!” 


& 
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STONEWALL WAS SLEEPY. 


Dr. Hunter McGuire, who was the surgeon of 
the “Stonewall Brigade,” and the friend as well as 
the physician of Stonewall Jackson, in the course 
of some reminiscences of that famous commander 
remarks upon the extraordinary knowledge which 
he seemed always to possess about the enemy’s 
movements. 


Late at night after the last day’s fighting at 
Malvern Hill, Doctor McGuire found General 
Jackson asleep by the side of a tree, while his 
faithful servant Jim was making coffee to be ready 
for him when he woke. Just then several general 
ofticers came up. 

They discussed the situation, which they thought 
= serious. Their troops were scattered, they said, 
and if McClellan made an attack in the morning, 
they should have no organized force with which to 
resist him. General Jackson still slept, and some 
one proposed to wake him. 

That was never an easy matter. Doctor McGuire 
says that he had seen Jim pull the general’s boots 
off and remove his clothes 
without waking him. On 
the present occasion it 
was almost impos- 
sible to rouse him. 
But at last he was 








osture and held 
there, while one 
of the officers 
shouted in his 
ear about the 
condition of 
the army, its 
inability to re- 


% 


in the morning, 
and so forth. 
General Jackson’s reply was: 


“Please let me 


sleep. There will be no enemy there in the morn- 
r 
“ie the event proved. 
+o ———_ 
RIGHT AT LAST. 


Human nature continues to display itself in 
street-cars, and once in a while a newspaper 
reporter happens to be on hand to sketch the scene. 
One of the latest instances of the kind is borrowed 
from the Utica Observer, and readers will probably 
find it credible, although exceptional. As a rule, 
it is needless to say, human nature is at its best in 
the feminine. 

A small woman of perhaps fifty years, 
nervous, quick-spoken sort, on her way 


one of the 
into town, 


| paid her fare and called for a transfer ticket. 


“T can’t give you one,” said the polite conductor. 

“Yes, you can,” answered the woman, “and you 
will. I insist upon it.” 

The conductor repeated that he had none. 

“Yes, you have, and I’ll report you if you don’t 
give me one.” 

The conductor explained the case again, and 
more fully, but the passenger would not believe 
him, and continued her demands. Finally, finding 
the battle going against her, she rose suddenly and 
said: “Well, I'll get off here.” 

The conductor rang the bell, the motorman went 
through the necessary motions, and the car stopped, 
but not till it had passed the crossing. The con- 


| ductor waited for Madam Spitfire to alight; but 


she kept her seat. 

“IT said I’d get off back there!’ she cried. 
won’t get off here!” 

The conductor smiled and rang the bell, when up 
jumped the little woman again. 

“Yes,” she said, “I guess I will get off here, after 
all;” and as she left the car, she added: 

“Say, I guess I’m a little bit cross, aint I?” 

And all her fellow-passengers felt that she was 
right. 


“] 
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STARTLING. 
It was a novel accident, with a novel sequel, that 
befell Admiral Home during the war with China in 


1842. He had dined on one of the ships of the fleet, 
and when he came to return to his own ship the 


| tide was running so strongly that his men could not 


pull against it, and he was compelled to take 
refuge for the night in the frigate Dido. 


When getting out of his cockle-shell boat he 
made a false step, and as he was large and heavy, 
the boat tilted over, and in an instant he and his 
crew were struggling in the water. 

The admiral luckily seized a rope which hung 
over the side of the ship. Five of the men seized 
hold of his legs, and there they hung, shouting 
lustily for help till they were drawn in by the 
Dido's crew. The admiral, pretty well exhausted, 
was put to bed, with a hot drink, and soon dropped 
asleep, after giving directions to be called early. 

At the stated hour the oflicer of the watch 
roused the admiral, who, still dreaming of drown- 
ing and other horrors, drowsily asked, ““‘Who’s 
there?” 

“Death,” was the reply. 

It was startling, and the admiral looked out of 
his cot expecting to see a skeleton or some other 
ghastly object; but now fully awake, and perceiv- 
ing only a very gentlemanlike young man standing 
close to him, he observed: 

“It is very singular. I thought I was told that 
death was before me.” 

“And so he is,” answered the young officer. 
“My name is Death, and I have come to tell you 
that the tide has changed.” 


+o 


A RUDE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Country lawyers are often forced, by the scarcity 
of business, to look very sharp for opportunities to 


| draw up wills and perform other “legal” services. 


A stranger of mature years, a carpenter, who had 
come to a certain town to work at his trade, was 
asked several times by a local lawyer if he did not 
think he had better make his will. At last the 
sarpenter took the delighted lawyer aside, and said 
to him with an important air: 


“I aint quite ready to make my will, but when I 
am I'll let you do it.” 

“Good! But now’s the time to draw it up!” 

“Well, the fact is, ’ve had a disagreement with 
my sister Jane, and I aint going to leave her a 
cent. 

“Good! But have you any other relatives?” 

“Yes—one sister and a nephew.” 

“Good! Any disagreement with them?” 

“None whatever. But I aint—I’ll tell it to you 
particular—I aint going to leave either one of them 
a cent, neither!” 

“Now why is that, pray?” 

“Because I haven’t got a cent to leave to any- 
body!” 

Whereupon the lawyer hastily took his departure, 
and troubled the carpenter no more about his will. 
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HOW TO DO IT. 


Jack Spride 

Liked nothing fried, 
Which made his faithful wife decide 
To boil the doughnuts quick and hard 
In a pot of hot and hissing lard. 
He found them on the pantry shelf, 
And ate them, holes and all, himself. 
“T can’t abide a thing that’s fried, 

But these are boiled,” 

Quoth Mr. Spride. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
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Sailing, sailing tross thr seas} 


Through) dangrr after dang. 
My geathe little Japanese, 
My lonely dappy-delly. 


Here fam— 


Mid kaives all red aqd rusted. 





ing for them, as Leah, Rita and Harry came up. 

“Joe,”’ said Rita, quietly, ‘“may we please see 
if you have our coon ?”’ 

‘There's her cage,"’ said Joe, gruffly. 

“Patty, Patty!’’ cooed Leah. A little black 
nose was thrust between the wood bars and two 
gentle, timid little eyes peered up at her. 

“O Joe, let her out!" 

“You poor Patty!" cried Rita. ‘Joe, her foot 

| has been hurt in the trap! Can't we have her?" 

*‘She’s worth shoes to me,’ muttered Joe. 

| Harry glanced irresolutely at his feet encased 
in stout new shoes. He was about Joe's size. 
| In a twinkling both shoes were off and he held 
| them out to Joe. ‘They cost three dollars,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘and Learned them myself. Try them on.” 
| Leah held Patty nestled up in her arms. 

“They fit,’ said Joe, with a relaxing smile. 
“It's a swap. Take your old coon, only next 
time look out she doesn't run away.” 








Came a little stranger, 


told «ne many lales of these, 
d tried Jo br sa jally,— 


Here | ami 
Always beiqg dusted; 


ched upon a marrow ledge 


should fall from of the edge. 
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PATTY COON. 


At intervals a little sob came from the corner | 
rocking-chair. ‘*Papa will find another coon some | 
day, dear, perhaps,’’ said Grandma Hulbert, 
tenderly. 

“But not another Patty,"’ said Rita, whose | 
grief was as deep if not as tearful as Leah's for | 
their lost pet. ‘‘Not another fuzzy, twinkly little | 
Patty—oh, never, grandma!"’ 

“Here comes Harry running—bless me, how 
he’s running!"’ said grandma, looking down the | 
road. Harry’s head was really half a length 
ahead of his heels until he tumbled in at the 
sitting-room door. 

**Joe—Bentwick’s—trapped—Patty !"" he cried. 

“Oh!” cried the children. ‘*Who told you ?” 

“Saw her!"’ panted Harry. 

“Joe traps for his living,”’ said grandma. 
of course he'll give up Patty.” 


“But 


“He won't!” said Harry, getting back his 
breath. ‘He says he trapped Patty fairly in the 


woods, and we let her get away. He says her 
skin is worth a pair of shoes to him, and we must 
buy her back if we want her.” 

‘“*Where’s my bank ?”’ cried Leah. “I wanted 
anew muffler, but I'd rather have Patty.” 

“It isn’t right to buy our own coon!”’ declared 
Rita, pulling on her jacket. “Grandma, isn’t 
she our own coon yet ?”’ 

“I think she is,’ said grandma. ‘But remem- 
ber, dear, Joe looks at it from his point, and you 
must talk gently.” 





A DISPUTE. 


Tom and Joe quarrelled 
lve heard people tell; 
About a queer animal 
Hid in a shell. 
“T tell you, it walks, sir!” 
Said Tommy to Joe; 
“It swims!” cried Joe, loudly, 
“I’ve seen, and I know!” 
“It walks!”—“No, it swims !”— 
And the boys grew quite wroth, 
But the turtle peeped out, 
Saying, “I can do both!” 

AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 
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LITTLE CARL. 


Everybody likes little Carl Rosenbloom, he is 
so cunning and small and fat. He has lived in 
America just a little while, and he can speak only 
two English words. But it sounds so funny to 
hear him say “‘Thank vou!” to whatever is said 
to him that no one can help smiling; and I think 
this is the reason that he gets cookies and slices 
of gingerbread at every house where he is sent on 
an errand. 

One day Carl was trudging along with a basket 
of clean clothes, which his mother had just washed 
and sent home. He was a droll little figure, with 
his chubby legs in short knickerbockers, and his 
round, fat arms in sleeves much too small and 
tight for them. 

Some boys playing marbles on the pavement 


Joe Bentwick was leaning over the gate watch- | 
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Harry trudged home barefoot, and although he 
winced when he pulled on his old shoes, Patty's 
delight over her bread and milk, and his sisters’ 
delight over Patty, more than paid him. 

Next morning when mamma stepped out on 
the piazza there lay Harry's new shoes with a 
little note tied to one string. It ran: 

“I can't keep these shoes. I 
The coon is vours anyway. 1 was mad ‘cause 
you're better off than me. Keep the shoes. 
Jor BENTWICK.’ 

“I'll find a way 


feel too cheap. 


for Joe to earn some shoes,”’ 
And he 
In time Joe learned 


said papa, when he had read the note. 
was better than his word. 
to love Patty Coon himself. 


Linwian L. Price. 
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Jack looked at his plate of beet-greens with a 
disgusted air. “I don't like this,’ he said finally, 
| “there's too many radishes in the cabbage !"’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 
1. 


AMONG CROWNED HEADS 


1. What king rehearsed his own funeral service 

2. What king failed to appear at his own 
wedding 

}. Whose was the saving, “IT am the State 

4. Name a king long-lived but insane 

> A king who worked in a ming 
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for aw ay— 


Yet tried to be sa jolly, — 
My gral ttle Japanese, 
4 lonely Jappy—dellu. 












Lies the land of Play-tiene, 
\Where fiz always afteracon 
|And where tis ever May—hene. 


"Ie came away from there tat s000 


Soha Peston True. | 
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| were quite amused at this comical sight, and they 


began to laugh, and shout ‘‘Sausage-bags !"’ 

Now Carl did not understand a word, but he 
| Saw they were speaking to him, so he turned his 
dear little innocent face to them with the sweetest 
lof smiles, and said, “Tank you!” 

You should have seen how ashamed the naughty 

boys looked then! One of them smiled and 
| nodded at little Carl, another gave him a nice red 
apple, while another took his big basket, and 
carried it for him all the rest of the way. 

So the good-natured little fellow trotted off, 
thinking what kind boys they were, and what a 
pleasant world this is to live in. And perhaps we 
should all think so, too, if our tempers were as 
sweet as his. 

ee 


WHEN TASKS ARE HARD. 
When tasks are hard 
Don’t say, “I can’t,” and sigh and shirk; 
But say, “I'll try,” and go to work, 
When tasks are hard. 
M. 
+e 
Wuen Ella and Gussie, two small maidens of 
three and five years, went with papa and mamma 
to see the big reservoirs, Gussie looked a long 
time, and then said, ‘Why, papa, what makes 
them have two big places for the water?’’ But 
before papa could answer, little Ella said, “Well, 
Gussie, I fought you knew dat! Why, one is 
hot and one is cold water!” 

























6. Another who was a practical shipbuilder 


7. A king who failed as a cook. 


8. A king who lost “all but honor.” 
9. What king did penance at the tomb of a 
priest ? 


10. What king for seventeen years had no com 
pinion save a dwarf? 

ll, What king was compelled to wait for an 
audience, barefooted, in an open court for three 
aaves 

2. 
“SLICED ANIMALS.”’—DIVIDED WORDS 


1. Three-fourths of a ruler of an eighth century 
republic. 

2. Half of a city in Arabia. 

3. Three-fifths of a dwarf. 

4. Four-fifths of a masculine ornament 

5. Half of a menial drudge 
Three-fourths of a flatboat. 
Four-sixths of a deadly missile 
Five-eighths of an equestrian. 
Three-eighths of an old-fashioned flower 
Two-sixths of a famous University 
Three-eighths of a tropical tree. 
Half of a child’s toy 


6. 
i. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Mix. 2. Livid. 3%. Civil. 4. Vivid. 5. Mild, 
6. Lid. 7. Cid. &. Dim. 9. Civic. 10. Dill. 11. Mimic. 
12. Vim. 

2. Lark, spur—larkspur 

3. 1. Philadelphia. 2. New Orleans. 3. Saint 
Augustine. 4. Minneapolis. 5. Montreal. 6. Sac 
ramento. 7. St.Paul. 8. Toronto. 9%. Detroit. 10 
Elmira. 11. Liverpool. 12. Manchester. 18. Con 
stantinople. 14. Edinburgh. 15. Jeftsey City. 16 
Sheffield. 

4. Four, wore, bore, more, shore, tore, door, roar, 






core, floor, boar, score, sore, hoar, pore, lore, fore, 
corps, store, snore, pour. 





5. Pane, pain. 














STAMPS. 
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WORTHY OF LOVE. 
Lord Clyde, who did splendid service for 
Kngland during the early Indian campaigns, was |} 


the son of a poor Glasgow carpenter, 
position, after he received his first com- 
neither by genius nor by the accidents of 
He was simply a brave, patient, unselfish 
and therefore it was that 


his high 
mission, 
fortune. 
man, devoted to his duty; 
his soldiers loved him, and his country rewarded 
his faithful Although he was. stern 
rebuke when there was oceasion for it, his gentle- 
ness to his men won their lasting love. 


service. 


During one engagement a regiment, contrary to 
orders, made a dash at a tollhouse occupied by the 
enemy, and captured it. Justly 
breach of discipline, Lord Clyde rode up to the 
regiment, which was largely composed of Irish 
men, in order to reprimand it. 

At each attempt to speak, however, his voice was 
drowned by the edmmand, “Three cheers for the 
commander.in-chief, boys!” 
and he found it literally impossible to gain a 
hearing. His stern countenance gradually re oF xed, 
and at length he turned away with a laugh. 

His personal courage was beyond reproach, but 
at the siege of Lucknow he displayed an invol- 
untary nervousness at which he was instantly 
irritated. A heavy fire was going on, and he was 
meanwhile talking to a young officer, from whose 
mother he had that morning received a letter. 

A shot whizzed by; the ensign dodged, and 
involuntarily Lord Clyde did the same. The next 
moment he assailed the unlucky lad in the most 
furious manner, declaring that this unfortunate 
example had 
never done before, and of which he wa 
ashamed. He ordered the ensign never again to 
duck at a shot, and then—invited him to dinner. 

One cause of his popularity was his faculty for 
remembering names and faces. One day, while he 
Was inspecting some troops in Engl and, an old 
man in plain clothes came up fo him, and said: 

“Sir Colin, may | speak to you? Look at me, 
sir. Do you remember me?” 

“Yes, I do,” was the immediate answer. 

“What is my name?” 

Lord Clyde told him. 

“Yes, sir. And where did you last see me?” 

“In the breac h of St. Sebastian, badly wounded, 
by my side. 

“Right, sir 

“T can tell you more. 
front rank of my company. 





You were No. — in the 


” 


No wonder the old man was overjoyed to see a | 


commander who had so faithfully kept him in 
mind. 

Although this good soldier had a hasty temper, | 
he was never known to fail even momentarily in | 
thoughtfulness for the weak or weary. One night | 
when he had dislocated his shoulder, he had 
thrown himself ona crazy bedstead, brought to the 
camp-tire to feed the flames. He rose for a 
moment to give some order as to the disposition of 
troops, and a tired Beloochee threw himself at full 
length on the bedstead. He was a jerked 
off by one of his comrades, who saic 

“Don’t you see, you fool, that you’re on the Lord 
Sahib’ s charpoy ! abd 

“Let him lie there,” said Lord Clyde, quietly. 
“Don’t interfere with his rest.” 
And he took his own seat on a villet of wood. 
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ALBANIAN TELEPHONE. 

The people of Albania are said to practise long- 
talking without the help of the electric 
current. In their mountainous country they pass 
along the word from summit to summit by the 
unaided strength of their lungs. Regular relays 
said to be established for receiving 
despatehing news. This is patterned after the use 
of couriers in more level countries. The author 
of “The Cruise of the R. Y.S. £va” speaks of this 
habit of the Albanians as a national peculiarity. 


They cannot say their say when they are near 
each other, but must always wait till they get to 
the top of two hills to begin to talk. You march 
along after your Albanian guide and meet another; 
they may perhaps kiss, clasp hands, mutter a few 
words and pass on; or, not unlikely, they pass 
without the slightest notice. On you go and forget 
that you met anybody, when suddenly, on arriving 
at the top of a hill, your guide turns round and 
sings out, “O Georgio, Georgio-o-0-0!” or what- 
ever his name may be, spinning out the last syllable 
to great length. 

The echo has hardly died away before you hear 
the answer. Talk has begun, and you had better 
sit down, unless you do not mind proceeding alone, 
for move they will not until their say is over, and 
you may have to exercise your patience for half 
an hour. 

There is no question that this long-talking pro- 
pensity is a great bore, not only for the loss of time 
it oceasions, but because the noise is enough to 
disturb every head of game in the country. 


distance 


are 
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STRANGE OVERSIGHT. 

A writer in the Scottish Review, speaking of the 
proverbial carefulness of Scotchmen about small 
matters, tells the following aneedote by way of 
illustration : 


The queen was on one of her periodical journeys 
through Scotland, and the royal train was timed ‘to 
stop for luncheon at a certain through station. Mr. 
C., who lived not far away, and who had a famous 
hothouse, improved the opportunity to send Her 
Majesty a basket of his choicest grapes. 

In due course he received a letter of acknowledg- 
ment, expressing the royal appreciation of the 
gift, and complimenting the donor upon the fine- 
ness of his fruit. The gentleman was pleased, of 
course, and feeling sure that his head gardener 
would be greatly interested in the letter, he read it 
to him. The gardener listened gravely, but his 
only comment was: 

“She disna say onything aboot sending back the 
basket.” 
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NOTHING BUT STAPLES. 


Things are quiet down in Georgia, to judge from 
this colloquy in a rural post-office, quoted from the 
Atlanta Constitution ; 

= there air y letter here for we-uns?” 
letters 
rte postal ecard?” 

o” 








“Any papers?” 

“No papers. 

“Is you got any almanacs? 

“No.” 

“Well, | reckon we'll take a honk er 
an’ a bottle o’ quinine.” 


” 


side meat 


and | 


indignant at this | 


caused him to do a thing he had | 
s deeply | 


| 
| 
| 


| Just the t 
| structive, and 


| hardly lay down the book. 








and attained | 


in | 
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BLACK RINGS under the eyes and : 


complexion 10W eye 
ness. This is one of the most disagreeable of stomach 
disorders and if allowed to have its own way will result 
in great harm. Cure biliousness at once by using 
Ripans Tabules. One tabule gives relief. 




















Ei asy, durable and 
cheap. A radieal 
Sealed Catalogue. 





eure effected. Send for 





S on 30 Days’ Trial. 


“Berry’s Canker Cure” for its | 


Price 0c, | 


| and Christmas. 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. | 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Hl. | 





Your Friends and Make 
Send Stamp for Terms and 
i dg five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
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A “Yard of Flowers” FREE. 
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The new and delightful story for old and young. 
thing to read aloud. It is breezy, spicy, in- 
nchains the attention from the first. 
Vera M. Martin: “I was completely fascinated.’ 
cago Herald: “It is so bright, so piquant, so 
delicious bits of nature, and withal so origin: 

” Prepaid, ®1.25. 
CE B. STOCKHAM & €0., 94 Market 8... CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ail goods to 
reliable. pa arties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfae- 
tory. Send for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, [IASS. 
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Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 
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Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
60c.; Soap, 2+c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Drue 
AND Cuem. Conp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


4a~ “‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 
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MY BOY says every scholar wanted one. 
To introduce our mee chant al combination of 
rule, compass and square, made of steel, nickel- 
plated, we will send one by mail, post paid, to 

No Architect, Artist, 
| Draughtsman, Designer, Mechanic, Tradesman or © ‘ar. 
| penter can afford to be without one. Peerless Attachment 
Co., New Haven, Conn. “This will not appear again.”’ 
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FREE. 
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RIFLES $I. 5. ce Powell & 2 tema se 
Watches. 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 








CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. 


Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded 
the agent selling the most knives between now 
Address, 





Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestio Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package, 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
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THAT BABY OF YOURS : ured each 
year, and complete annual tally kept of his weight, with 
record of his first tooth, his school years, his time of 
walking, standing, talking, christening and graduating 
by The Tallameter, an ingenious invention, price on- 
ly 25c. post-paid. Send to W. H. BEABLE, Trenton, N. J. 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


insures besstiful pearty teet 
anaromatic breathand health? 
mouth and gums. Absolutely no 
‘y toenamel. No soapy taste. 
Most convenient and perfect 
dentifrice. Atal! druggists or 
by mail 25e. Refuse all substi- 
tutes. Send 25c. for sample box. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete ., a8 shown 
in cut, ¢ omple te z neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price 50e. Sample post-paid 
for lie. to introduce, with ( Lateue 
of 1000 new articles. Cat the 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 € ovtiamat St., N. 
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By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where 4866 a i of iron get 
‘intensely hot, thus m sking ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
f proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
@our Radiator, the first_order from_each 
neighborhood filled at the WHOLESALE price, 
§ thus securing an agency. rite at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bicy- 
ele chains. It will pay you to send 12 cents for s: imple 

ackage. Mention 7he Youth's Companion. 

os. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


OUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine. known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent: 








years it has never failed to cure any kine 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PropRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y: 





DEAFNESS 


_ and head noises relieved by using 

Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely new, scientific invention;diff- 
erent from all other devices; the only 
safe, simple, comfortable, and invisible 








is are 
being benefited where medical skill 
has failed. No string or wire attachment 
toirritate the ear. ,psum co, 
= WILSON EAR DRUM CO 
100 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE,” aY. 


THE STANDARD 








Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
nen. No wires tociog spout. 
No failing off. Niekel-plated. Agents 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. Wanted. 

STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. | 

















For you need to know something well— 
perfectly Nothing has been more 
~ 7 ta in bringing business 
Business young men than a practical 
— dge of —s raphy. , 

or twenty-five years we have been 
Success teaching Telegraphy to men and hoys 
_ and placing our graduates in the 

railway servic 
je have ones of helping the students to defray 


the expenses of attending our school, as explained in 
our Illustrated Catalogue which we send upon request, 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 





How to. Make HENS LAY 3 


A “A eek Gnatianinn containing much valuable informa- 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
application. | 

t tells you how to make money with hens. 

WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 





Ege Opener, 20 cts. 


Champion Egg-Opener, best 
article ever introduced for 
opening soft-boiled or raw 
eggs: no danger of soiling 
fingers or linen; no pieces of 
shell to bother with; silver- 
plated ; usually cts. ; special 
to COMPANION readers at 20 
cents post-paid. 

E Note.—Our illustrated Cat- 
| g alogue of important special 
values will be mailed free up- | 
on request. Write for a copy. 


BLOOMINCDALE BROS., 


Third Ave., 59th and 60th Streets, New York, 
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THE RISING ‘SUN STOVE POLISH i 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. P 
; THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth tor § | 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. ° 
i For Sale by. all Grocers. 5 
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OW to TREAT 
Your Own Feet. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the injuries 
and diseases to which the Human Foot 
is liable; Ingrowing Toe Nails, Bunions, 
Corns, ete., and =: treatment 
which each may apply for himseif, 
By mail, $1.00. 


DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 
813-815 Broadway, New York. 


Salve for Sore Feet and Inflamed Bunions. 50c, 


FOR EET and ecallouses on soles of the 
feet, et for et Perforated Feit Insoles (medicated), 
Women’s 25 cents, Men’s 40 cents. 
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= Kid Button Boot delivered 

herein the U.S.,on receij)t of Cash, 
Mone V Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 50. 
a noe 3 every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50. 
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a wear, and i 

any once is not satisfied we will refund 
the money or send another pair. 

™ Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
widths C, D, E,& EE, sizes 1 to 8, 

£ and half sizes. "Send your 
size; we will ft you. 
Tilus. Cat. FRER. 






| ingand truly beneticial properties of a pe rte et lax 








nag con 1,000,000, 
43 Federal Street, B » MASS, 





KNOWLEDGE brings onasteet and improve- 


ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more.with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
products to the needs of physieal being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
most veceptable and pleasant to the taste, 


form 


in the 
the fr 





effectually 
Headaches ¢ 
stipation. 


the system, dispelling Colds: 
ers, and permanently curing Con: 


a 
It has given satisfaetion to millions, and 
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met with the approval of the medic al profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, -r and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly fre from 


every objectionable substan y~ 4 of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 poteiees 
but it is manufaetured by the CAL IFORNIA F 
SYRUP CO. only, ame is printed on e 4. ~4 
package, also the mame »of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not ‘cept any substitute if 
offered. 



























PRIMLEY’S 


Californiafruit 


| CHEWING GuM. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 


dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 
| or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
; will send you BEATRICE HARRADEN’s famous book 
| “* Ships that Pass in the Night.””. Write for list of 1,700 


Seco tooka, J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1804. 

















A SUCCESSFUL 

Berte!l Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, began 
under adverse circumstances. His father drank, 
his mother was an ignorant peasant, and neither 
of them could give the boy the slightest advance- 
ment in life. His interest in wood-carving seemed 
to bring out the only signs of intelligence he ever 


MAN. 


life | 
| 





| 


showed at this early age. As one writer says, 
like Claude Lorraine, who could never be taught 
tu make a tart—though his father was a pastry 


cook—nor to read a book, he was quite dense 
to the charms of reading. Yet he could carve 
wood, and when he was eleven years old a friend 
procured for him admission to the Danish Academy 
of the Fine Arts, and there he made marvellous | 
progress. 


At the age of seventeen he won a small silver 
medal awarded by the academy as a prize for 
drawing and modelling, and about that time he was 
required by the laws of the Lutheran Church to 
— himself for confirmation. The chaplain, 
10owever, in examining him, found him so deplor- 
ably Ignorant of the simplest book-learning that 
he was about to send him to the lower form, when | 
he happened to ask: 

“Was the student who gained the silver medal 
your brother, or any relation to you?’ 

“It was I,’ * responded Bertel, confused; and the 
good clergy man’s tone and look ¢ hanged at once. 

“Herre Thorwaldsen,” said he, respectfully, 
“you may go into the upper form.” 

In the years of his prosperity Thorwaldsen used 
to declare that he had never felt such elation as at 
the first use of that respectful title. 

His fellow-students at the academy remembered 
him as very silent and shy; a youth who cared 
little for their sports and escapades, but who | 
worked while they were talking, and who generally | 
finished his preliminary sketch while they 2 

| 
| 
| 


deciding how a subject should be treated. Yet he 
was not self-confident, and an approaching contest 
for a gold medal filled him with such alarm that 
his fellows had only to say, ““Thorwaldsen, remem- 
ber the examination!” to set him trembling. 

On the appointed day he appeared with the rest, 
but when the subject was given out, * Heliodorus | 
Expelled from the Temple,” panic seized him, and | 
he rose and fled. On the way out of the building 
he met a friend, who persuaded him to return, and 
he won the prize. 

The story of his life is full of alleviating incidents 
of high attainment and idleness, and it was only 
after he made a visit to Rome that he awakened to 
the true meaning of an artist’s life. Thereafter he 
lived on the full flood of public favor as very few 
men have done. Success attended him daily, and 
to the very end. 

———___+ @-2e—_—_ 
DIFFICULTIES OF COOKING. 

In African encampments the question of food is 
a burning one. 
cook them when procured—these are problems of 
absorbing interest in a pioneer camp. The authors 
of “Adventures in Mashonaland” that it 
curious and interesting to watch the process of 
victualling a new country. The trader throws the 
most eccentric provisions on the market. At one 
time, the author says, nothing but tinned lobster 
could be purchased at their settlement; and at 
another time the whole of Manica breakfasted, 
dined and supped on /foie-gras. 


Hlow to obtain provisions, how to 


say 


Our cooking utensils consisted of a three-legged | 
pot and a frying-pan. How were we to create a | 
dinner? We boiled the ox-flesh in the three-legged 
»ot, whence it issued in the condition of shoe 
eather. Mixing the meal with water, we made 
the most horrible half-cooked flat cakes by heating 
the dough on hot stones. There was neither 
baking powder nor yeast in the country. 

One day we received a present of venison, shot 
by a Mr. Teal. Now I had from time to time saved 
up a small quantity of sardine oil, believing myself 
to be a famous housekeeper. Ina moment of vain 
self-confidence I undertook the dinner that night, 
and we invited Mr. Campion to come and eat 
venison steaks. 

I fried those steaks in my sardine oil, and served 
them proudly. They positively looked like real 
steaks, such as people would eat at home. But, 
alas! scareely had two mouthfuls been eaten when 
every one fled from the table, and my wonderful 
dinner was abandoned to the little native who 
waited on us. He certainly enjoyed it immensely, 
so even that ill wind blew somebody good; but it 
was unanimously decided that henceforth T was 
never to be trusted with the preparation of meals. 


-@- 
SIMPLE JUSTICE. 

“Take a look at the iligant shaw! Mrs. Walthers 
was afther givin’ me this vera mornin’, Phalim,” 


said Mrs. Herlihy to her spouse. “It’s hersilf 
that’s had another wan from her hoosband’s 
fayther, an’ she give me this in a prisint. It’s 


only twinty-wan years’ she’s had avy it, an’ 


it’s niver a bit the wurrse. 


“It’s a handsome thing intoirely,” said Mr. 
Herlihy, with warm approbation, as they held the 
munificent gift between them, turning it back and 
forth and in and out, to discover all its beauties. 

“It is that,” assented Mrs. Herlihy; and then, as 
her eyes were attracted to some threads arranged 
in hieroglyphic fashion in the centre of the shawl, 


wear 


” 


she added, “But fwhat be thim little Chaynese- 
lookin’ threads, Phalim? Is it there they oughter 
be, d’ye think, or will Oi be afther pickin’ ’em 
out?” 


“Niver pick thim out, Norah dartin’,” said Mr. 
Herlihy, quickly, laying a restraining hand upon 
herarm. “It’s mesilf that can’t rade ’em clear, on 
account av the poor schoolin’ Oi had whin a lad, 
py Oi can aisy guess fwhat they be. It’s the name 

’ the camel they shpell, widout anny doubt; an’ 
it’s only fittin’, whin yez wear sich an iligant 
article as that same,” concluded Phalim, gener- 
ously, “to give the poor baste that was desthroy ed 
to make it, the cridit that belongs to ’im! 


<-@- 


A * COMPLIMENT.” 


Two old school-fellows met, after 
their graduation, and fell, 


other’s necks. 


fifteen years 
figuratively, 


“Well, well, dear old Smith!” said Green. “How 
rlad IT am to see you! What days those were! 
fa! ha! Smith, you were the stupidest fellow in 
the class.” 
pe es, [ suppose I was.’ 
“And here you are now! Why,” 
over,) “you haven’t changed a particle 


(looking him 


Send for Catalogue. 


upon each | 


“Nothing 
Batsain.— Dr. 


better,”’ Cutler's Vegetable 
John Ware, Boston. 50 cts. and $1. 
-_ > 
“Garland” Stoves and Ranges are no higher in price 
than the worthless imitations. Ask to see them, idr. 


SIL WASTE EMBROIDERY #0; ¥ex.full oz» on.) 


100 crazy stitches in eve 7 ae kage 
Brainerd & Armstrona SilkCo.,7 Union St., New London, Ct. 


Adv. 








Children’s teeth should receive 
early attention; if the first teeth are 
well cared for the permanent ones 
will be satisfactory. 


UBIfoAn 

gis splendid for chil- 

dren. They like the 

delicious flavor. It 

is most cleansing 

andhe salthful and absolutely harmless. 
25cents. All Drug,.sts. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Silver Plate that Wears. 
Spoons, 


(847 Forks, &c. 


Look out for imitations. 
The mark “1847” identifies genuine 
Rogers goods. 








Rogers Bros. 


Manufactured by the 
ERIDEN PQRITANNIA (0. 
208 5th Ave., Madison Square, 
1130 B’way, New York. 


Chicago, 147StateSt. San Francisco, 130 Sutter St. 
Factories, Meriden, Conn. and Hamilton, Canada. 


THE LARGEST 


Exclusive Jewelry Establishment in New England. 
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Christmas is coming. 
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45,000 Customers 
on our books. Over 100 employés in our various de- 
—— Send 2-cent stamp for our new 100-page 
*icture Catalogue, which, unlike some, contains 
exactly the same prices you would pay if present ma 
ing your selection personally. Largest catalogue ever is- 
sued by any retail jeweller. Strictly one price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 


WILSON BROS., 14 and 15 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Phonoharp. 


A New 





and Wonderful Musi- 
cal Instrument. 


Any One Can Learn to Play It 


in a few hours so as to produce 
beautiful harmony, play any kind 
of music or accompaniments to 
the voice or otherinstruments. 
Nothing to get out of order 
It will last a lifetime. 
Full instructions and a col 






























lection of music with each 
instrument. Made in three 
sizes: 
No. 1. Three chords 
and 15 strings, 2.00 
No. 2. Three chords 
and 17 strings, 83.00 
No. 3. Six chords 
and 25 strings, 86.00 
Sent, charges paid, by ex 
7 press, C. O. D., subject to ex 
amination, or cash with the 
order, 


Circulars. 


Send for 
THE PHGNOHARP CO., 630 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


It’s so Easy to ~" 9 
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e “B & TG Lamp 


AND If GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 






why so many 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp 
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NEw Yort sos CHICAGO, 
"Factories Mr tH nDs N. CONN 
Short Talks on Life lusarance 
TALK 5l. 


China and Japan 
are hereditary foes and are seeking each 
other’s humiliation. The 


Mass. Benefit Life Association 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather 
desires to promote good will, develop self- 
respect and increase the sum of human 
happiness by furnishing reliable Life In- 
surance under three of the most popular 
policy contracts ever devised. 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 

COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St., 


LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


Are the old dishe s chipped and cracked and unsuited 
fo setting o spotless table-cloth’ We will re plen- 


Boston, Mass. 
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ish it Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your oo th, when you can get the best at cargo 
orices? P E MIUMS for all. Dinner, Tea and 
‘oilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 

5 « Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 


Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, 
and Forks, T umblers, Goblets, given 
gents. GOOD INCOMES made by 
orders for our celebrated 
Powder and Spices. Work for 
+] 1-2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or e xpre Ss 
res paid. Headquarters in the United 
‘otfe Baking Powder and Spices. 


getting 
Baking 
Discounts. 
for $2.00. © 
States for Te 








BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 
For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
P. O. Box 31 and 33 Vesey St., 


Sitting Up All Night 
wih Asthma 


IS MOST DISTRESSING AND 
WEARING, AND MORE THAN 
THAT, IS UNNECESSARY . 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients go to bed 
and sleep well with one pillow. 


Find Out for Yourself. 


TEA COMPANY, 
New York 





DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wk. L. DoucLas 


'S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


HO 5. CORDOVAN, 
EREMOHS, ENAMELLED CALF. 


34.55. 3° FINEGALF& KANGAROO 
$ 3,50 9 POLICE,3 SoLes. 


$259%2.WORKINGMENS 
EXTRA FINE. 
$2.$1.25 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
soos 

$2: 
$32 BEST DONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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{FAMILY MEDICINE.» 


Ayer’s Pills for 
liver complaint, and always with extremely beneficial effect, 
never having need of other medicine. 
to my children, when they require an aperient, and the result 
A. A. EATON, 


“T have used 


is always satisfactory.” 


AYER’S — 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 


15 years as a cathartic in 
1 also give 


Ayer’s Pills 


Centre Conway, N. H. 
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Sarsaparilla. 


5$ 
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Nestlé’s Food 


Economical. 





ls Wholesome — Easily Prepared 
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Makes Healy Happy, Hearty Babies. 


It is ognized as the safest and 


mos 


*t for bottle-fed infants every 


Large Sample and Book, “The Baby,’’ Free. 


THOS, LEEMING & CO., 7 Warren Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
QXNADLALOG AAR ANAA RAVAN DNDN D 
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will bring promptly our 
special catalogue showing 
w# special bargains in Cloth, 


Plush and Fur Cloaks and 
Capes. 

The Finest Goods 

The most Beautiful Styles. 

Greatest Bargains in America 

Never have Such Values been Keown nor is 
the opportunity likely to oceur again. Duri the great 
financial and business depression we bought enormous 
quantities of finest cloaking material, at prices which 
would have been low for very common goods, which en 
ables us to offer our garments, 80 well known to be of 
superior style, fit, finish and workmans! tip, at about 
Half Usual Prices. The orders are pouring in by 
the thousands; write at once for catalogue, for it is an 
exceptional opportunity 

- —— . . ~ 

CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 

111 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the wal strength it gives. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 


LINENE C480) 


Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, 
rhe“ LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind 
They fit well, iook well, and wear A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-live Cents 
A Saimple Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
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Cents. Name style and size. Addres 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR ¢ OMr ANY, 
77 Franklin St., New Yor! 4 Exchange PL, Boston, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a“ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subseribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 
do 80. } 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. | 

Renewals.—‘Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your | 
subscription is paid, can be changed. } 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 

his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subseriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
seriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths, The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent-—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
| 


201 Columbus Avenue. 





BLACKHEADS. 


Blackheads, or comedo, as it is called, is a dis- 
order of the sweat-glands by which they become 
distended with yellowish or whitish matter. In| 
the centre of the elevations, which are only of | 
pinhead size, are to be seen the blackish points | 
which give the disease its name. 

The spots are usually numerous, and make their 
appearance mostly on the face and neck. They | 
rup a peculiarly sluggish course, and by their 
presence the skin acquires a thick, muddy com- | 
plexion. | 

Blackheads are almost invariably an indication 
of general debility, as they are a sign of a badly | 
working skin. Their appearance is usually accom- | 
panied by marked dyspepsia and constipation. 

The treatment of blackheads is identical with | 
that for toning up the system in general. Clean out | 
the bowels, sharpen the appetite, enrich the blood, | 
and the tendency to the trouble will be removed or | 
lessened. Saline aperient waters should be drunk | 
freely and every attention paid to the diet. 

Asalocal treatment the skin should have frequent | 
applications of water as hot as can be comfortably | 
borne, together with plenty of castile soap and | 
friction. The little black cones may be easily 
expelled by means of a watch-key. Stimulating | 
ointments and washes should be used, especially | 
those containing sulphur, as this substance is not 
only a good skin tonic, but is specially useful in | 
the disorder of which we are speaking. 

A lotion containing equal parts of sulphur, | 
glycerine, carbonate of potash and alcohol, is a | 
valuable remedy, as it is cleansing and soothing. | 

Sometimes the swollen sweat-gland contains a | 
small curled hair, sometimes a parasite known as | 
Demodex folliculorum, whict , however, is harmless 
and in no way the cause of the disease. 

Attention must of course be directed to any 
disease of the stomach or bowels that may exist. 





THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 

One of the earth’s sister planets, Mercury, the 
smallest of them all,—not counting the asteroids,— 
will be seen crossing the sun’s disk in the form of 
a round black dot on Saturday, November tenth. 
This phenomenon is called a transit of Mercury, 
and it will be carefully watched by astronomers in 
all parts of America and western Europe. 

The transit will begin about five minutes before 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Eastern Standard 
time, and will end about twelve minutes after four. 
Mercury will first be seen, with the aid of a 
telescope, looking like a notch in the eastern edge 
of the sun. | 

As it advances its entire cireular disk will appear, | 
intensely black against the brilliant background. | 
Siowly it will cross the sun, considerably north of 
the centre, and will finally pass off the north. 
western edge, disappearing from human ken until 
a week or ten days later, when it will reappear as 
a morning star, rising just before the sun. 

Mercury is so small that it cannot be seen in | 
transit without the aid of a telescope, or at least a 
powerful field-glass. Those who intend to watch 
the transit of Mercury with small telescopes should 
take the utmost pains to protect their eyes against 
the glare of the sun. A piece of well-smoked glass 
placed over the eye end of the telescope will | 
answer, if it is carefully secured in place and so | 
protected that there is no danger of the deposit of 
soot being seratched or rubbed off. } 

This transit of Mercury will be the last for the 
nineteenth century. The total number of such 
transits during the century will then have been 
thirteen. The transits always occur within two or 
three days of the seventh of May or the ninth of 
November. The reason for this is that the orbit of 


Le ilidises ake | 
| 


| as Venus exhibits in similar circumstances, is to be 
| seen around Mercury as it passes across the sun’s 


| either ‘his mother, his father or himself as “my 


| nearer or remoter degrees. 


| turned to his caller. 


| man’s door with a heavy load. 


Pat looked up at the man, and said with a grin: 


| well known, but the Chicago 7'ribune reports a case 


| back door. 
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Mercury is so inclined to that of the earth that 
Mercury can only get exactly in line between the 
sun and the earth at about those dates. 

The interest that astronomers take in a transit of 
Mercury depends mainly upon the fact that such 
an occurrence furnishes a means of determining 
more accurately the exact form of that planet’s 
orbit. When Mercury is projected against the sun 
an excellent opportunity is also offered to measure 
the diameter of the planet, which is about three 
thousand miles. Certain observations relating to 
its atmosphere can then be made, although no ring 
of light, arising from atmospheric refraction, such 


edge. 

In fact, Mercury seems to have very little atmos. 
phere, and in severa) respects its surface appears 
to resemble that of our airless and barren moon. 


COUSINLY. 





Among the hardest things which the infant Prince 
Edward of the royal house of England, the little 
son of the Duke of York and heir expectant to the | 
throne, will have to straighten out when he is older | 
is his relationship to his own father and mother. 
It constitutes a problem such as is seldom found 
outside of princely houses. 


It is certain, however, that he is the third cousin 
of his father, and also the second cousin of his 
mother. This makes his relation to himself some- 
where between that of a third and fourth cousin. 

He is, as it were, his own double-third cousin—a 
relationship which it will doubtless take some time 
for him to comprehend. 

Both his father and mother are descended from 
George III. of England. George III.’s son Adol- 
phus, Duke of Cambridge, had a daughter Mary 
who married the Duke of Teck, and became the 
mother of the Princess May, who married the Duke 
of York; andthe Duke of York’s father, the Prince 
of Wales, is the great-grandson of the same King 
George III. 

The young prince will have the right to address 


royal cousin;” and he may, perhaps, excuse any 
partiality for his mother over his father by declar- 
ing that she is a nearer relation to him than his 
father. 

The princely families of Europe supply many 
similar cases of tangled relationship, growing out 
of the successive intermarriages of cousins in 


DISARMED BY A WHIP-LASH. 


One of the dangers which menaced travelle1s in 
the early history of California was an attack by 
highwaymen. An old stage-driver who drove over 
a part of the long line between San José and Los 
Angeles relates an interesting incident of those 
early days. He says: 

I remember once, in a lonely coast-range canon, 
through which the road wound, we had a little 
experience that was thrilling for the moment. It 
was a moonlight night, and I was pushing ahead at 
a gues speed, with a stage full of passengers, and 
a heavy treasure-box. 

Just as 1 got around a bend in the road I saw the 
figure of a man on horseback beside the road. He 
yelled out for us to stop, and I saw a gun-barrel 
gleam in the moonlight. 

The horses were going at a speed that might be 
called breakneck, and I made up my mind to take 
the chance of getting through. saw the gun 
raised to the fellow’s shoulder as we approached. 
I had my long whip in my hand, and with a desper- 
ation born of the peril of the moment, I made a 
vicious swipe at him. 

I don’t know how it happened, but the lash wound 
itself around the gun, and as we dashed by, the 
whip was drawn taut. I was nearly pulled off my 
seat, but I held on, and the gun was dragged out of 
the robber’s hand and fell to the ground. At the 
same moment it was discharged by the shock. 

It rattled along the road for quite a distance 
before the whip-lash unwound itself. I don’t know 
what the highwayman thought, but I’}] wager he 
was surprised. 


ON EVEN TERMS. 

Baron Haussmann, the celebrated French admin- 
istrator, who may almost be said to have made 
Paris a new city, used to relate the following 
anecdote by way of illustrating the feeling of many 
country gentlemen toward the prefects: 

One of these gentry entered the prefect’s office, 
having some complaint to make, and proceeded to 
state his errand in a pretty lofty tone. and without 
taking off his hat. The officer was equal to the 
oceasion. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, and he rang a bell. A 
servant answered the summons. 

“Bring me my hat,” said the prefect. 

The hat was brought, the officer put it on, and 


“Now,” said he, “I will hear you.” 


POORLY SHOD. 

A business man has in his employ one of those 
quick-witted sons of Erin who are rarely, if ever, 
at a loss for a bright rejoinder. 

One day when the streets were very slippery 
with ice, a truckman tried to get up to the gentle- 

The horses, oad 
no corks on their shoes, struggled and slippec 
about in a desperate way, without making any real 
progress. 

The good-humored Irishman went out and en- 
deavored to assist the truckman; at last, when it 
seemed as if their united efforts were all in vain, 


“It’s no use; thim haarses av yures have nary a 
shoe on thim—only shlippers !” 1 


NEEDED A CHANGE. 
The best kind of rest is often found in change of 
occupation rather than in idleness. The rule is 


in which it was peculiarly applied. 


“Got any little odd job by which IT ean earn a 
bite?” inquired a dusty pilgrim at a charitable 


The lady of the house was surprised. 

“You've often asked me for cold victuals,” said 
she, “but this is the first time you ever asked for 
work.” 

“Yes’m, I know,” answered the cheerful trav- 
eller. “You see, I’m on my vacation.” 





STRATEGY. 
Captain; What is strategy in war? 
instance. 
Sergeant: Well, strategy is when you don’t let | 
the enemy discover that you are out of ammunition, | 
| 


Give me an 


but keep right on firing.— Exchange. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
_—eo 

The throat.—" Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 26 cents. { Adr. 
REVELATION OF NATURE ok jiecrata by 
Christmas _ purchases, RDS for Artists, 


Wooden Weddings, Personal Cards, ete. 25 with your 
name printed 25e. Samples 2c. 2. B. Hough, Lowville, N.Y. 


Coffees, Spices & Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. For 18 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
t Curtains, ete., ali of our own 
importation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. rge discounts 
on goods sold without premiums. Our 
fully illustrated 150-page Catalogue will interest, 
and we will be pleased to mail YOU one upon receipt 
of your address. 
LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 


KODAKS **: 


to $100.00. 
The lightest and most 


ractical cameras for 
hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 
with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print 
the pictures. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


Send for Rochester, 
Catalogue. « Ye 








RE in ‘cAmestonn Woods,” 
a book illustrated by 
EN 
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Jackets Capes 
from $5 up. from $5 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
.We make every garment to order, thus insuring 
a perfect fit. We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers and 
Cloak Makers, and can save you from $5 to $20 on 

every order. We pay the express charges. 

Our Winter Catalogue illustrates every new style 
in Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plu 
Garments and Tailor-made Suits. We will be 
pleased to mail it to you, together with a 48-inch 
tape measure, new measurement diagram (which 
insures a perfect fit) and more than FORTY SAM 
PLES of the cloths, plushes and furs, from which 
we make our garments, on receipt of four cent: 
postage. You may select any style and we wil 
make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell cloth, plush and fur by the 
yard. Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, - New York. 





You 
Have 
‘Seen 


Pozzoni’s 
. Powder 


advertised for many 
years, but have you 
ever tried it?—if not, 
—you do not know 
whatan IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 












A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this puper. 





Made-to-Measure 
Suits, Cloaks 
and Furs. . . 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 





Fur Capes, $5 up; Cloth 
Jackets, $4.50 up; Plush 
Jackets, #12 up; New 
Cloth Cape, $3 up; Tailor- 
made Suits, ®8.75 up. 


We Prepay Expressage. 
Our specialty is garments 


ready-made prices. 


Send 4 
cents in 
stamps for 

———— = oour '2'!i- 
Newmarket with remov- lustrated 
able Capes, Catalogue, 
$11.00 samples to 


select from 
and full 
instruc- 
tions for 
self -meas- 









Cloth Jacket, 








urement, $5.50 
Let a trial 
convince 
you that 
we do all 
" that we 
Plush Cape, Braided and romise. 
Satin - ned, » 
$18.00 
Ladies in New York and vicin- 
ity are invited to visit our branch 
in Cammeyer Building, 310-318 e 
Sixth Avenue. Address mention. Tailor-Made Suit, 


ing THE YouTH’s COMPANION, $11.50 





made to measure at less than | 


Corticelli Filo Silk 


This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
bigb lustre and beautiful dyes. Being loosely twisted, 
the best way to buy it is on spools which keep the silk 
clean and prevent shop wear and fraying. In this 
way you save time and money by avoiding waste and 
inconvenience, at the same time improving your 
workmanship? Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on spools 
or in skeins as buyers prefer. Awarded tne Gold 
Medal and Special! Di- — 

‘ ratthe 











“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 

now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 
Flowers. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


1894. 


The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano Manufacture, because of the 
great improvements made in the 


GrllOK Eos 


For over seventy years these instru- 
ments have been recognized as_ the 









istandard of excellence in tone, action 


and workmanship. ‘This year’s produc- 


. . Pa 
ition has received more favorable com- 
|ment from the leading musical critics 





HARTMAN CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster St., New York Gity. 


and connoisseurs of the world than 
that of any year in our history. ‘These 
improvements are very noticeable and a 
personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our ’94 
product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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3 WRITE THIS ON A POSTAL. 3 
. + 
. To Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., . 
‘ : 831 Broadway, New York. 3 
» 4 Please send me free your. daint »s 
4 water-colored booklet about the only > ¢ 
s underwear that is non - shrinkable— @ 
» 4 prevents colds — preserves health — is > ¢ 
é always com‘ortable. *e 
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VAN AAZE NZS 


THE HALF-HOSE 


— of 









Descriptive Price-List to any applicant, 


Lee P 
Fit Well, Look Well, Wear 





THATARE STAMPED 


ON THE TOE 


They are the only half-hose constructed in accordance with 


THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT. 


G2” Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, a 
PSII SE 


DP AS US AP AS AP AS AS AS AS AS US US As iF AS AS 
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STAMPS. For 2 cts. 100 var. including 3 U. 8S. cata- 
logued at 256 cts. Approval sheets. 50 pere ent. com. 
ELBRIDGE MANN, # Milton Avenue, Mattapan, Mass. 


BOStOX STAMMERERS .ftremont stu: Boston, 
For all. periodicals at greatly 


CLUBBING RATES . rates. ocal agents 


wanted. GLOBE SUBS. . HARTFORD, CONN, 
—— Send cabinet, and 

10 Cents for 12 we will forward you 12 minia- 
CABINET ture copies and return your 
PHOTOGRAPHS 











picture. Day’s PHOTO. CoPyY- 
ING Howse, Norristown, Penn. 





BUY FOR 
WAIN’S @ 
OLID §&3 


ee [F-Swain&Co, 


ERV MANUFACTURERS 
HOES LYNN, MASS. 
\F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE us. 





Lace_ Curtains, Watches, 
iy "ke ts, o adies” Boots, Photo- 
hic Cameras, Dinner, Tea and 
Foi et Sets, Violins, Banjos, Guitars, 
brary Lainps, and a hundred other 


aitedies tor acttaae upa TEA CLUB. 


one can receive the dealers’ 
goal "in cash or premiums. Send for 


Co. our illustrated Catalog 
210 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments’ 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neur. uraigia. 


PYRO - FEBRIN 
TABLETS. 


Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective 


GREAT 
CHIN 












Lasily taken 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists or by mail 2c. per bor. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 





Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
For a can of Le Page's 
Gilae; 
When she gat there 
The cupboard was bare ; 
So she went out and bought 
two. 


Dollar- 
saving 
is easy 


with Le Page’s Glue. 





It is the s/rongest 
known, and the most flexible; you can mend 
even leather with it—and anything else about 


the house. -A/ways ready! 
messing. It “sets’’ slowly; you can put 
things smoothly together; then they “ stay 
out.’ The United States Government 
names Le Page’s Gilue as the standard 
in the official requisitions. It won’t stain the 
most delicate material, because it has no acid 
in it. 11 


As Good as the Best. 


Send address and two- | 
cent stamp for sample of 


No boiling nor 





“Superfine” 


Chocolates. 
D. M. HAZEN & SONS, 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SO 


on the 


“IDEAL” 








on woven wire 
mattress. 






Spring Be. 


Any wonder so many are wakeful and ei, 
nervous. The “IDEAL” rests the body Mi { 
and brings refreshing sleep. Our book- 
let free. gre ‘ 
FOSTER BROS. MFG CO., 3 Clay St 








Established 1822. 

















‘MAKES HENS MAKE MONEY, 
By persuading them to attend to 


business,—and Lay Eggs. 
Not medicine but food carefully compounded 
of pure, sweet and wholesome ingredients. 
It’s wonderful Flesh, Bone,and 
Egg producing qualities, ‘have made 
it famous in Germany, where it 
has been used for years.— know wh 
there as “‘ Thieren Mehl.’ 

If your dealer don’t keep it, we will send, 
carriage paid, trial bag for $1.00, or sufficient for 
125 hens for a month for $2.25. 

¥i ' Points for Poultry Raisers,” 32 pages, mailed 


“°° JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


“ Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
At Lowest Prices, Wholesale and Retail. 


47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON. 





be sunialle we “cte 





‘is manufactured from the finest selected wheat from the 
west fields and is carefully milled, always being of the 


‘Worcester Salt 


| 


“Oxford” and| 


| 


j 





‘grocers have it in 


“The Flour of the Family.” 


If the puzzled housekeeper could 
only determine why her bread 
varies in quality, although made 
from the same barrel of flour, she 
would sincerely thank the per- 
son who imparts the knowledge. 

Let us explain: Wheat, from 
which flour is made, is a very| 
changeable product and must 
ed and milled to produce a fine grade flour, but 
if the wheat varies in quality, the flour does likewise. 


Duluth [Imperial Flour 
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“The cup that cheers but not inebriates”™ 
is that delicious cup of Coffee 
and satisfies more fully than 


all the 


north- 
same even 


that gives strength 
any 


a harm 


and inspiration 
other bev 
less stimulant. 


Chase & Sanborn’s 


requirements of 


quality and fineness. 
FISHER & WISE, Agents, Boston, Mass. 
DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL COMPANY, Duluth, Minnesota. |< 


If you want delicious PORK, HAMS and BACON 


CURE THEM WITH 





Set ‘ 





Universally accepted as the 


l cating Fine Coffee of the World. 


e the 


Which is strong, and perfectly free from all acrid 


bitter qualities found so abundantly in coarse and common 
Those who try 


pure, ancl 


salts. Put up 
Al FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION. 


CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 


ne and tiro-p shore 


ans 


it once are never satisfied with any other. 





28 and 56-pound linen bags. 





Are you sure 


that your grocer brings the best salt fish 
when you order it?) Are you that 
it is codfish even? You will find a new 
pleasure in the palatable dishes prepared 
cial lwand of French Cod 


SANS 
ARETES 


You may be sure 


sure 


One 


of these 







from ou Sp 


* 


* 


will instantly relieve 


you have only pure French Cod, free 

° P ° ° onn from bones, unspoiled by any process 

any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. iat the ts Gea, Oc 

-_ - 4 . Aretes Remember we are the only 
are Se so 

There is nothing so good sadensdk Gis teal aa alate 

pound boxes, without equal for purity 


If your rocer keeps the 
is wand; if he does not 


and flavor. o g keep ; 
9 best, he has this brand; i > doe 
send us his address. 
CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





Slippery Elm Lozenges =~ 
H-O is not a 
FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 
PARTLY COOKED 
Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness oatmeal. 
or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 
It is TWICE 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” 
| fec tly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old 


CAUTION 
All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


NERVEASE FOR HEADACHE. 


COOKED—once by 
to be per- - 
age. the direct applica- 
Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put ; ste > 

their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for | tion of steam, then 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer” on each Lozenge. | 


by roasting for 3 
hours with super- 
This 


indi- 





heated air. 
the 
gestible digestible. 


makes 





25 25 
Cents Cents Hornby’ 

a 0 Oatmeal 
Your Take 

Steam 
Druggist No 

Sells Substi- Cooked 

It. tute. WZ 





Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 


~*~ 


Contains no opiates or any- H-O{ } Company, N.Y. 
it to any address in the world on receipt of price. 


COMPANY, 64 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


is warranted to relieve —_ xr in five minutes. 


NERVEASE thing injurious. We 


end 
Sample free to Companion readers. NERVEASE 
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The S. S. PIERCE COMPANY, 
CoBB, BATES & YERXA, 


BOSTON. 


" PARK & TILFORD, 


man NEW YORK. 
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